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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


ape with the war officially end- 
ed, it remains difficult to say 
with conviction Merry Christmas! 
There would seem to be only one 
way to feel merry: to shut out all 
that we read and hear about des- 
perate conditions prevailing in the 
rest of the world. One foreign cor- 
respondent writes under the cap- 
tion, “Rumania Faces Black De- 
spair!” Another insists that Hun- 

gary is suffering as 
Not no other country in 


Precisely Europe. Poland, as 
a Merry everyone knows, has 
World been betrayed and 


abandoned to her 
fate. In a dozen countries there 
are compulsory migrations of whole 
peoples; mass slaughter has not 
ceased; rape and murder continue. 
Worst of all, terrible cruelties are 
still being done behind the wall of 
secrecy erected by a powerful na- 
tion in violation of its promise to 
act in the open and in harmony 
with all civilized peoples. 
In an authoritative document 
smuggled out from “hermetically 





sealed Slovakia” we read that there 
are “countless instances of viola- 
tion of women, girls, and nuns,” 
that “the Russians are stealing chil- 
dren and carrying them off to lands 
unknown,” that “entire stocks of 
cattle are stolen by them, so that 
we have no milk and the death-rate 
of children is dreadful,” that “trains 
are systematically robbed by day 
and by night; that the Russians 
break into the cars and within a 
few minutes rob the travelers of 
their baggage and of the very cloth- 
ing and shoes they are wearing, so 
that travelers getting off trains at 
their destination are naked, bare- 
footed and despoiled of everything” ; 
that “anyone resisting robbery is 
shot instantly”; that “churches and 
chapels are robbed and desecrated 
in a barbarous, shameful manner.” 


O the question recurs: how can 
we salute one another with the 
carefree ejaculation, “Merry Christ- 
mas!” as if we knew nothing of 
what our fellowmen are suffering 
on every continent and in almost 
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every country except our own? Can 
we take refuge in that truly repre- 
hensible kind of isolationism, isola- 
. tionism from humanity? Can we 
cultivate so colossal an egoism as 

not to care what 


Are These happens se long as 
Peaples it doesn’t happen to 
“God- us? With all our 
forsaken”? prating about the 


Mystical Body, shall 
we answer St. Paul’s blunt question 
“Is Christ divided?” by saying that 
there is now a Christ only for Amer- 
ica, that, being driven out of Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa, He has taken 
refuge here, and that the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body means only that 
the people of one land are children 
of God? 

Is America God’s own country, 
and are we God’s only people? Dip- 
lemats speak of “Favored Nations.” 
Shalt we introduce that imvidious 
phrase into our vocabulary? Since 
the catastrophe which has befallen 
others has not come upon us, may 
we argue that God loves us with a 
love of predilection? Have the oth- 
ers been afflicted because they have 
sinned, and have we been spared he- 
cause we are holy? 

Well, then, with all the pathos 
and the tragedy of the rest of the 
world in our heart, must not the 
cheery salutation “Merry Christ- 
mas!” die upon our lips? 


E answer is that our Christmas 

jubilation does not depend upon 
the condition of the world. Pearl 
Harbor happened shortly before 
Christmas but we did not on that 
account declare the Christmas holi- 
days off “for the duration.” Our 
remote forebears in the catacombs 
did not cancel the Easter celebration 
because of the persecutions. The 
Liturgical Year was not interrupted 


when the barbarians swarmed down 
upon the Empire, nor when the 
Black Death raged. Centuries later, 
when Cromwell seemed about to 
make good his threat —the same 
threat that Hitler made to the Jews 
~—-that he would annihilate a whak 
race, the Irish did not expunge the 
Gloria from the Mass nor the Alle. 
luias from the Easter service. Our 
religious celebrations are not omit- 
ted when vicissitudes come, and re- 
sumed when storms blow over. 
Christian joy does not fluctuate 
with the fortunes of the world as 
the tides ebb and flow with the tran- 
sit of the moon. 


live in two worlds at once, 

We eat and drink, buy and 
sell, work and play, love and suffer 
like other men. But we also have a 
life which has nothing to do with 
eating and drinking, a life in which 
“death is no mere, nor mourning 
nor erying nor sorrow,” where God 
wipes away all tears from our eyes; 
where there is no bloodshed, no 
cruelty, no hunger or thirst. Nor 
do we wait for the resurrection to 
enjoy that life. As the poet says, 
“O world invisible, we view thee, 
© world intangible, we touch thee.” 


OT that we are saints or miys- 

tics. We see no visions; we are 
not lifted up to the third heaven in 
ecstasy. But none the less we move 
at will in another sphere than this. 
“Enter into thy cel and eall to 
thee Jesus thy Beloved,” says 4 
Kempis. In place of “cell” read 
“heart” or “soul.” At our bedside, 
morning and evening, at church, on 
the street, in the midst of crowds, in 
subways and buses, in the office, in 
the kitchen, we can and we de eall 
to us Jesus our Beloved, and true 
to His word, He comes. 
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Especialty when we leave our 
homes and erter ‘the church, we 
cross the threshold imto another 
world. We do ‘not “leave our ‘bur- 
den at the minster gate.” ‘Rather, 
with the priest at the altar, we bear 
the world and all ‘its woe with the 
gress upon our back. We chant 
Kyrie Eleison and Miserere, but in 
the next breath we sing Gloria in 
Excelsis Deo. St. Paul, in the midst 
of aharrowing recital of the'sins and 
crimes and consequent agonies of 
the world, ‘suddenly cries ‘out Alle- 
luia! Laudate ! Gaudete! The Psalm- 
ist, too, interrupts his lamentations 
and the litany of ‘his afflictions with 
a jubilarit Cantate Domino! “Sing 
to the Lord.” We:all experience the 
same swift spontaneous transition 
from the weariness and grief of this 
world to the exultant joy of that 
other world im ‘which we ‘also live. 

Of the two worlds 


At Home the spiritual is to us 
in Both more real than the 
Worlds material. In it we 


live and move ‘and 
have our being more intensively 
than in what is called “this world.” 
St. Paul lived in a wickeder age 
than ours. He was a realist if ever 
there was one. Read his letter to 
the Romans and see. But neither 
the foulness of sin and vice all 
around and about him, nor ‘the 
tyranny of the Emperor «and all ‘his 
satellites, nor the injustice, nor the 
cruelty, nor the abominations of an 
idolatry in which sin was accepted 
as worship, not all of these things 
could crush the spirit out of him. 
“What shall separate us from God!” 
he cries, “shall ‘tribulation or dis- 
tress or famine or nakedness or 
persecution or the sword?” He an- 
swers himself triumphantly, “Nei- 
ther death ner life nor things pres- 
ent nor things to come, nor might 





nor height nor depth nor any other 
creature can separate me from the 
love of God, which ‘is in Christ our 
Lord.” 

‘Little do they know Christianity 
who think that we wait for the 
world beyond the grave to reap our 
reward. We have our heaven—a 
glianpse and a taste 
of tt—here below. After A'll, 
We have a meat ‘to Merry 
eat that others‘ know ‘Christmas! 
not of. We are not 
unaware of the world of sorrow and 
crime and disillusion, but we can 
leave it behind and plunge at will 
into the world of celestial delight. 

It #s in that world that we wish 
one another and that we are confi- 
dent we shall have a “Merry Christ- 
mas and Happy New Year?” 


-s 
— 





INTERVENTION BEGINS TO Pay OFF 


EN the debate was on—long 
YY jong ‘ago in 1940—ahbout Isola- 
tion and Intervention, we who fav- 
ered isolation (as defined by our- 
selves und inot by the opposition) 
couki not get a hearing on the es- 
sential ‘question, “What will Amer- 
ica tet itself in for if the Interven- 
tionists have their way?” The 
question was raled out as irrele- 
vamt. We were given to understand 
that it didn’t matter what we were 
letting ourselves im for; the only 
important matter was to let our- 
selves ‘in. We would cross bridges 
when we came to them. We would 
Gecide cases and ‘solve problems in 
accordance with the inspiration of 
the moment. Like the English, we 
would “muddle through,” or like 
Hitler we would trust te a “hunch” 
when a crisis arose. 
in these pages and elsewhere I 
used to try to bring home to my fel- 
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low citizens the possible conse- 
quences of abandoning the Ameri- 
can tradition of minding our own 
business. I tried to make the issue 
graphic and realistic 
by supposing an in- 
surrection in Singa- 
pore, or Borneo, or 
Hong Kong, a revolt in the British 
or Dutch East Indies; a revolution 
in India, a conflict between Arabs 
and Jews in Palestine, an attempt 
on the part of the Lebanese to oust 
the French from Lebanon; a de- 
‘mand in Egypt or in Burma that 
the British get out. What shall we 
Americans do, I used to ask, in any 
or all of these cases? In place of 
answers I got epithets, “Isolation- 
ist!” “Obstructionist!” “Anti-Brit- 
ish!” “Roosevelt-hater!” Answers 
were not forthcoming. 


Take the 
Plunge! 


OW the answers to the question, 

“What were we letting our- 
selves in for?” are pouring in from 
all quarters of the globe. Let’s have 
a few samples. 

First: There is trouble in Pales- 
tine and we are in it. Like the rash 
person who interferes in a quarrel 
between husband and wife, we have 
incurred the wrath of both parties. 
Say rather of all three parties, for 
in this case it is a three-cornered 
row. The Jews tell us the sins and 
crimes of the British and the Arabs. 
The Arabs remind us of secret 
promises made to them by our de- 
ceased president. The British tell 

us to keep out of 
Uncle Sam this — not indeed 
Butts In with a brusque 

“mind your own 
business,” but with what comes to 
the same thing expressed in diplo- 
matic parlance: “The United States 
Government may be assured that 
His Majesty’s Government will ful- 


fill the onerous obligations laid up- 
on it by the mandate of Versailles,” 
So, we are pulled and hauled three 
ways, and it will be well if they 
don’t tear us apart. 


HERE is trouble also in Iran, 

Until lately we didn’t know 
what or where was Iran. Some of 
us even yet don’t know the differ- 
ence between Iraq and Iran, as, they 
say, Lloyd George at Versailles 
didn’t know the difference between 
Silesia and Cilicia. But whether we 
know or don’t know, we are up to 
our eyes in the row 


in Iran. The Rus- With the 
sian bear and the Usual 
British lion are Result 


growling and roar- 

ing at each other—thus far rather 
sotto voce—but when they come to 
close grips and the fur flies, the in- 
nocent bystander had better give 
them plenty of room. The trouble 
is that we cannot get out of their 
way. Willy-nilly we are tangled up 
in that fight. 


HIRDLY: the Indonesians have 

appealed to Uncle Sam to pro- 
tect them against their “British 
and Dutch oppressors.” They de- 
mand to know whether we who 
broke away from Britain in 1776 
will not support their claim to re- 
volt in 1945. Getting no answer 
from Uncle Sam, 


they have appealed “Double, 
to Uncle Joe. If Double 

Uncle Joe comes in, Toil and 
will Uncle Sam have Trouble” 


to abandon his posi- 
tion as interested but unconcerned 
spectator? 

To complicate the matter, the 
usual tales of atrocities are rife. 
We read: “Aneta, Dutch News 
agency, quoted a senior officer of 
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the British 49th Brigade as saying 
that Indonesians were committing 
atrocities. He charged that they 
had dismembered wounded Indian 
prisoners, burned women and chil- 
dren and attacked Red Cross- 
marked hospitals. Aneta said the 
officer said the mutilated bodies of 
British and Indian troops, their 
hands and feet bound, had been 
found floating in rivers.” 

Sounds familiar, eh? Is it true? 
If we question it, we are disloyal to 
Britain. If we don’t, we may be dis- 
loyal to humanity. Either way we 
are in a pickle. 


UMBER 4: War is still raging in 
China. The Chungking “Re- 
public” has been recognized by the 
United States and by every other 
nation, including Soviet Russia. 
But the Communists of Yenan con- 
tinue to fight Chungking as they did 
during the war, even while both of 
them were fighting Japan! This 
Chungking-Yenan war, mind you, 
is no mere riot in the streets. It is 
a regular campaign of big battles. 
Well, what of it? What is it to 
us? Friend, beware of that ques- 
tion: it stamps you “isolationist”! 
Every quarrel in all the world con- 
cerns us. Have we not promised 
to maintain peace everywhere on 
earth? Isn’t that the first corollary 
of the “One World” thesis? Amer- 
ica cannot sit on the sidelines while 
a war is in progress which may 
turn out to be the first phase of the 
much-heralded Communist-Capital- 
ist conflict. Anything that happens 
in any spot on the globe, an assassi- 
nation, an insurrection, a revolu- 
tion, a civil war, is our business! 
There is only one world. The world 
is one organism. We are the heart 
and the head of that organism; 
shall we remain indifferent to a dis- 





turbance in the lungs or the liver, 
or if even a hand or a foot is 
crushed? 

Kind reader, do you remember 
that kind of oratory? Well, it got 
you, didn’t it? So you voted against 
isolationism and for intervention. 
Or did you? Whether you did or 
did not, makes no difference now. 
There is no putting 


the hands of the The “One 
clock back. We World” 
can’t return to the Argument 


horse and buggy age, 

still less to the era of knickerbock- 
ers, lace cuffs, buckled-shoes—the 
age of Washington and Jefferson. 
So they tell us. 

Science—do you remember the 
argument — has annihilated space. 
No place on earth is more than 60 
hours from New York. Sure! you 
remember. So you must under- 
stand that all this fighting in Soera- 
baja, Chinuangtao, Chefoo and 
Tsingtao is ours. What, you never 
heard of Soerabaja before? Nor of 
all those other unpronounceable 
names? What does that matter? 
Did you not read in the newspapers 
in early December that “only three 
main American camps remain in 
Iran-Amirabad, Khorramshahr and 
Abadan.” Pronounce them or gag 
at the attempt, that’s where we 
are. As for hearing of them, did 
you ever hear of Serajevo before the 
Archduke (now let’s see what was 
his name) was assassinated? Was 
not the “incident” on the Marco 
Polo ,bridge at Pekin more impor- 
tant to America than a race-riot in 
Detroit, a lynching at San José, or 
a police strike in Boston? If we let 
domestic disturbances continue, we 
may some day have a revolution on 
our hands here at home, but if we 
permit foreign disturbances to de- 
velop, we shall afterward be charged 
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with the guilt of World War Num- 
ber Three. Such, at least is the in- 
terventionist thesis. 


S these lines are written, figures 
are given in a Life editorial 
that “53,000 American marines are 
being held at Tsingtao, Tientsin and 
at other points on the coast of 
China.” Also rumors are rife that 
all marimes debarking from the 
Orient have been “frozen” at San 
Francisco. There is grumbling on 
the part of their parents because 
other people’s boys are home and 
theirs are not. These parents must 
be backsliders into isolationism. 
They may as well understand now 
as later that their boys who didn’t 
get home for Thanksgiving may not 
be home for Christmas and that un- 
less Stalin changes his plans they 
won’t be home for 


Why Didn’t the Fourth of July. 
They Tell In a dispatch from 
Us These General McNarney 
Things? he predicts that we 


shall occupy Ger- 
many for ten years or even longer. 
It may be for years and it may be for- 
ever. Our soldiers may never come 
home. But why complain? Didn’t 
we promise to police the world? 
According to an article in the 
New York Times Magazine for No- 
vember 18th, there were 60,000 
British troops in Palestine alone, 
to say nothing of other thousands 
and hundreds of thousands in other 
troubled spots on the globe. This 
is nothing new to the British. They 
have been at it since Clive went to 
India. Their boys don’t get home. 
Why should ours? Haven’t we 
made commitments? Assumed obli- 
gations? What were we thinking 
of when that phrase “policing the 
world” came trippingly off the 
tongue of anti-isolationist orators? 


If we didn’t understand then, let’s 
get it straight now. We are official. 
ly a Republic but we have assumed 
the responsibilities of an Empire, 
Wherever Britain is im trouble we 
shall be by her side. We shall help 
fight her battles and keep order in 
her far-flung possessions. Further- 
more Nathaniel Peffer, an authority 
on International Relationships says 
we must ask no questions of our 
ally as to the justice or injustice of 
awar. We shall go in because our 
ally is in. The alternative is iso- 
lation, and isolation is undesirable, 
indefensible, impossible, unthink- 
able. So, at least we are told. 


ET’S drop the sardonic humor. 
It isn’t funny. I know as well 
as the next man that it isn’t funny. 
It is tragic. We have embarked 
upon a course which will sooner or 
later wreck the Republic. Perhaps 
sooner rather than later. So let’s 
be in deadly earnest about the im- 
plications and consequences of in- 
tervention. 


HE newspapers carry headlines 

every day, “Sumatra Suffering 
Wave of Disorders.” “Flare -up 
in Indo-China.” “Rumania Faces 
Black Despair.” “Yanks Powerless 
to Curb Jap Plots in China.” “Bul- 
garian Discord Laid to Soviet Med- 
dling.” “Russia Refuses to With- 
draw Her Troops from Iran.” The 
editorial in Life, referred to above, 
was entitled, “China: What Price 
Peace?” and was advertised in the 
daily press under the bold heading, 
“What Are Our Marines Doing in 
China? Why Don’t They Come 
Home?” The advertisement con- 
sisted largely of a letter from Pat- 
rick Jay Hurley, United States Am- 
bassador to China. He said: “ ‘Why 
are our Marines still in China? 
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Why are we taking sides in a Chi- 
nese civil war?’ Questions like these 
perplex and worry the American 
public... . Our men are in China 
to keep our share of 


Why They a solemn commit- 
Don’t Come ment with an ally. 
Home The only govern- 


ment of China which 
is recognized by the United States 
or any other United Nation is the 
Government of the Republic of 
China headed by President Chiang 
Kai-shek. General Order No. 1 of 
the United Nations’ Supreme Com- 
mander required the Japanese Army 
in China to surrender to the Chinese 
Army represented by Chiang Kai- 
shek and his American chief-of- 
staff, General Albert Wedemeyer. 
The Japanese attempted to change 
this procedure and to surrender 
part of its army and arms to the 
Chinese Communists—Japan’s pur- 
pose being to give her equipment 
and munitions to the Communists 
who in turn would attempt to de- 
stroy the government of the Repub- 
lic. The American military in 
China today is carrying out the 
terms of the surrender order by 
disarming the Japanese Army and 
taking over its equipment for the 
Republic of China.” 

The ambassador congratulates the 
editor for stating the facts “clearly 
and incisively” and doubtless the 
editor returned the compliment. 
Perhaps I am too great a stickler 
for “clearness” and “incisiveness,” 

but neither the am- 


Which bassador nor the edi- 
in Plain tor satisfies me. I 
Words would put it thus: 
Means— There is civil war 


in China. One of 
the parties in that war is supported 
by Soviet Russia. We are opposing 
that side. We are therefore oppos- 
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ing Soviet Russia. We are, in effect, 
in an undeclared war on Russia. 

If someone resurrects the Roose- 
veltian phrase, “measures short of 
war,” and insists that we can do our 
present job in China by diplomatic 
persuasion, I shall remind him of 
what happened the last time we at- 
tempted to curb a resolute enemy 
without getting into a shooting war. 
Also I shall warn him to beware of 
being damned as a crypto-isolation- 
ist. A genuine interventionist will 
not stop short of war. He holds 
that there is no such thing as half- 
way intervention. If we go into 
China to see that the Japs do not 
surrender to the wrong people, but 
hesitate to shoot if either the Japs 
or the “wrong people” prove recal- 
citrant, we shall lose “face” in 
China, Japan and all the Orient. 
And have we not been reminded 
that we might better lose a battle 
than lose “face”? If those 53,000 
marines of ours are ordered out of 
China with their job undone, the 
Yenan rebels and their Moscow in- 
stigators will gloat over us, and— 
what is worse — Soviet aggression 
will continue. 

So we are in a pretty kettle of fish. 
Our men are in China and we don’t 
know how to get them out. We are 
once again in the position of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt who ordered the fleet 
into Pearl Harbor and later told 
Admiral Richardson that he would 
order it out again if he could do so 
without seeming to back down. It 
is indeed a mess, but from this time 
forth we shall be in one mess after 
another. For we have decided— 
or someone has decided for us— 
that isolation is impossible and in- 
tervention inevitable. Apparently 


the interventionists did not foresee, 
but I wonder if they welcome, the 
consequences. 





HORTLY after the appearance of 
the editorial in Life, and its en- 
dorsement by the Ambassador to 
China, he resigned, with a blast 
against the State Department and 
in particular against leftist Ameri- 
cans in China and in Washington 
who had consistently obstructed his 
efforts to carry out the Roosevelt- 
Truman policy of assistance to 
Chungking. They “gave lip-service 
to democracy,” he said, but “open- 
ly advised the Communist armed 
party to decline unification of the 
Chinese Communist army with the 
National army un- 


The less the Communists 
Hurley were given control.” 
Blast Also they “furnished 


lend - lease supplies 
and used our reputation to under- 
mine democracy and bolster impe- 
rialism and Communism.” Upon 
that latter phrase Mr. Hurley’s ene- 
mies pounced, calling it “confus- 
ing” and “contradictory.” How can 
one at the same time, they asked, 
promote Communism and Imperi- 
alism? But they are not really so 
simple. They know what he re- 
ferred to: British Imperialism and 
Russian Communism. For that 
matter Russia itself is both Commu- 
nist and Imperialist. If any has re- 
mained unaware of the fact that 
Russia is in process of constructing 
a vast Empire, such a one must be 
self-blinded. It is the biggest fact 
before the eyes of the world today. 


Bur the principal theme of Mr. 
Hurley’s statement must not be 
obscured. His chief accusation is 
that the foreign policy of President 
Truman and Secretary of State 
Byrnes has been nullified by Com- 
munistically inclined under-officers 
of the State Department. William 
Philip Simms, under the point- 
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blank caption, “Hurley is Right” 
says: “In China and the Far East 
today the United States is juggling 
diplomatic atomic bombs so terri- 
fying in their international explo. 
siveness that the American public 
would lie awake nights if half the 
ramifications were known. Ambas- 
sador Pat Hurley’s letter of resigna- 
tion lifted one corner of the cur- 
tain. If Congress decides to take a 
look—as many feel it should—a 
good deal more much-needed light 
will be shed on the amazing sub- 
ject.” 

From that point Mr. Simms goes 
on to give an admirable short sum- 
mary of American Foreign Policy 
since 1900. That policy, he says, 
has been consistently anti-imperial- 
ist. Such it remains “at the top 
levels,” but “below, that policy is 
being shot to pieces. A small but 
loud majority outside the State De- 
partment, plus a section of officials 
on the inside, are sabotaging the 
whole works.” 

In a speech to the National Press 
Club in Washington immediately 
after the publication of his letter to 
the President, Mr. Hurley testified 
that Russia insists that she has not 
supported the Chinese Communists, 
and indeed that they are not Com- 
munists at all. Also Russia pro- 
tests that she has been faithful to 
her pact with the National Govern- 
ment of China. And “not once,” 
says Mr. Hurley, “did Premier 
Stalin or Mr. Molotov break their 
word to me.” 

Again I confess I am hard to 
please in the matter of the sincerity 
of diplomats—especially of Commu- 
nist diplomats—but would it be too 
much to ask of Stalin or Molotov 
that they do something more to 
avert civil war in China than show 
mere negative loyalty to a promise 
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not to help the rebels? Could they 
not attempt to dissuade the “Com- 
munists” of Yenan from revolting 
against Chiang? I venture the sup- 
position that if Stalin said to the 
Yenan Government, “desist or else” 
—they would desist. The suppo- 
sition is made more plausible by 
the fact that since Japan surren- 
dered, Russia has controlled the 
Manchurian railroads, and that ex- 
cept by the use of these railroads 
the Yenan rebels could receive no 
reinforcements and no supplies. 


the last analysis, however, we 
who have not been recently on 
the ground in China and still less 
close to the inner circles at Chung- 
king and Yenan can only trust in 
the testimony of those who seem to 
know best. But one thing we citi- 
zens have a right and a duty to find 
out. What is the Foreign Policy of 
the United States? Is it to promote 
democracy in all the world? If so, 
why are we supporting those two 
political anomalies, a Socialist-Im- 
perialist Britain, and a Communist- 
Imperialist Russia? We demand to 
know. Mr. Roosevelt is dead. With 
him should have per- 
ished the slyness and 
secrecy in which he 
delighted because it 
flattered his sense of his own im- 
portance. There now remains no 
reason why the American people 
should not know what this govern- 
ment plans to do in China, Iran, 
Palestine and elsewhere. 

There is one paragraph in Mr. 
Hurley’s statement which I think 
interesting and important above all 
the rest of that smashing document. 
He says: “The discrepancy between 
American foreign policy as an- 
nounced in the Atlantic Charter and 
the Iran declaration and in the 


Chance to 
Open Up 





President’s recent Navy Day ad- 
dress and as carried into effect, may 
be attributed, in large measure, to 
the secrecy which has shrouded the 
actions of the State Department. 
All too frequently information con- 
cerning the conduct of our foreign 
relations ‘leaks’ out to the public in 
distorted, garbled or partial form. 
The result is that the American peo- 
ple have too little basic information 
to judge the extent to which their 
State Department correctly inter- 
prets and administers the foreign 
policies of the nation.” He admits, 
as every reasonable person must, 
that there was justification for some 
degree of secrecy during the war, 
but that the excuse for secrecy now 
no longer exists. 

So it seems to be up to the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary of State to 
tell the American people what our 
foreign policy is, to pledge them- 
selves—and pledge us if they can— 
to follow that policy, and no longer 
to muddle along, devise expedients 
when emergencies arise, and in a 
crisis trust to a Hitlerian hunch. If 
we get that much out of the Hurley 
episode it will be a great boon. 


_ question of Spain demands 
special consideration. To un- 
derstand it we must go back in our 
own history. When the American 
Colonies first declared for inde- 
pendence, it was not for independ- 
ence of Britain alone but independ- 
ence of all Europe. The colonists 
were fed up on fighting the wars of 
the “Mother country.” What did it 
matter to them who should occupy 
the throne of Spain or of Austria? 
Nor did they care whether France 
was a kingdom, a republic or an 
empire. They considered such 
things none of their business. 
Now, by one of the strangest re- 
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versals in history, we are and we 
must be—at least so we are told— 
vitally concerned about what kind 
of government Spain shall have and 
who shall be its Caudillo. Even 
Philip Murray, who should have 
been wiser and shrewder, has de- 
manded of President Truman a pol- 
icy of interference in Spain. The 
C. I. O., in whose name Mr. Murray 
speaks, wants Franco deposed and 
a new government erected which 
shall satisfy American require- 
ments. The wheel has gone full 
circle. In our early days Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Adams and indeed 
all the Founding Fathers insisted 
upon abstention from the affairs of 
Europe. To them it would have 
seemed the height of arrogance and 
of folly to tell the Spaniards or any 
other people who should rule over 
them. But now it seems we cannot 
rest content until the head of the 
Spanish Government is lopped off— 
metaphorically, if not literally. 
For the sake of the argument, 
let’s depose—and shall we say— 
shoot Franco. So far so good. But 
why only Franco? 
Why this suspicious 
concentration upon 
one dictator, with 
complete indifference to others far 
more tyrannical? President Truman 
has said ““We don’t like Franco,” and 
Philip Murray echoes the President. 
But does Mr. Murray like Stalin? 
“Honest Injun,” Philip, do you like 
Stalin? As a labor leader, do you 
like the restrictions imposed upon 
Labor by the Moscow government? 
Do you like its absolute prohibition 
of unions and of strikes? Do you 
like the Soviet Decree of December 
29, 1939, which empowered fore- 
men and factory managers to dis- 
charge a worker if he were twenty 
minutes late, with the penalty also 


Why Only 
Franco? 


of losing his ration card and per. 
haps on that account starving? Do 
you like the enforced labor, or to 
put it plainly, the slave labor of 
millions of men guilty of no crime 
except political dis- 


agreement with the Invitation 
party in power? We to Philip 
know that you re- Murray 


pudiate the dicta- 

torship of Capital, but would you 
welcome the dictatorship of Labor? 
Of course Labor does not really 
dictate in Moscow. In the Soviet 
System a small group dictates. In- 
deed, for all practical purposes, one 
man is absolute. Do you like that 
system, Mr. Murray, and do you like 
that man? 

To continue: Do you like the abo- 
lition of the six-day week and the 
seven-hour day in Russia? Do you 
like a 15 per cent increase in work- 
ing time while wages 
remain the same? 
Do you like the abo- 
lition of protective legislation in 
favor of women and adolescents? 
Did you like, even while the war 
was on, the decree placing all 
branches of Soviet war industry un- 
der martial law, with the penalty of 
death for absenteeism, idling and 
carelessness? If, by any tragic 
chance we had had such laws in the 
United States, how would you have 
liked it, Mr. Murray? How would 
you like it if Labor in America, like 
Labor in Russia had no free press, 
no right of assembly, and no means 
of appealing to public opinion? 

By the way, Mr. Murray, did you 
read in the papers the complaint 
of Senator Hatch that some coun- 
tries were trying to dominate the in- 
ternal affairs of their smaller neigh- 
bors? Do you second the Senator’s 
demand that big countries cease 
such meddling? Then why pick on 


R. S. V. P. 
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Spain? And on Spain alone? If 
you must play the part of a knight 
errant, sworn upon the Holy Rood 
to fight injustice, why not fight 
injustice everywhere? Your heart 

bleeds for the op- 


Some pressed in Spain. 
Question- But how about the 
naire! oppressed in Bul- 


garia, Rumania, In- 
dia, Java? How about Poland? 
How about Hungary? 


N my desk as I write there is a 
statement, referred to above, 
about the oppressed in Slovakia. 
The original is in the hands of the 
Slovak Catholic Federation of Amer- 
ica. A photostatic copy is in the 
office of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference in your city of 
Washington, Mr. Murray. Will you 
read it? For fear that it might es- 
cape you, I am sending you a copy 
by registered mail, together with 
this editorial, and I 


Fishof One, shall welcome any 
Flesh of comments you may 
Another? care to make upon 


that document or 
this editorial. Especially I will wel- 
come a resolution of the C. I. O. to 
right the wrongs of Slovakia with 
the same zeal it shows in regard to 
righting the wrongs of Spain. If 
you and your C. I. O. Mr. Murray, 
discriminate between one country 
which you say is suffering and an- 
other which is really suffering more, 
I fear we shall have to conclude 
that your motive is political rather 
than humanitarian. 


= return to our more general 
theme, isolationism versus in- 
terventionism. My primary objec- 





tion to intervention is that the peo- 
ple who advocate it, don’t mean it. 
“Beware of entrance 

into a quarrel,” says Sage 
Polonius to Laertes, Advice 
“but being in, bear’t 

that the opposed may beware of 
thee.” Which, being interpreted for 
Americans of the present day and 
for the present purpose, means “Be- 
ware of intervention, but if you in- 
tervene, intervene all the way.” In- 
terventionists intervene just enough 
to get credit for good intentions, but 
not far enough to get results. They 
remain at heart isolationists. They 
bristle at that word, but it fits them 
unless they intervene in the Bal- 
kans, in the Baltic States, in Poland, 
in Palestine, in India, in Indonesia, 
in Slovakia, in Korea, in Austria, in 
Hungary, in Greece, and in all other 
countries which have not yet re- 
ceived the blessings for which we 
fought the two big wars. The way 
to intervene is to intervene, not with 
words, phrases, promises, not with 
rhetorical and oratorical pronuncia- 
mentos, not with committees, con- 
gresses, resolutions, organizations, 
but with armies and 


navies, and airforce; All the 
with arms and men, Way in or 
and—as a measure Stay Out 


of last resort-—with 
the atom bomb. 

To conclude: An isolationist is 
one who has foresight enough to see 
that intervention—the only kind of 
intervention worthy of the name, 
full intervention—is impossible, or 
if possible, disastrous. An anti-iso- 
lationist is one who either does not 
see what the isolationist sees, or 
who sees what the isolationist sees 
but hasn’t the honesty to say so. 











ECCE VENIO 


By Sister Mary ImMacu ata, C.S.J. 


HE young men will see visions and her old men will dream dreams, 
Her wiser virgins vigil keep with seven silver beams, 
And sevenfold their song of flame that through the ages gleams; 


For only may Juda’s house be host to Love that will reclaim, 
Only may Juda light His ways, may Juda lute His name, 
Nor wonder that He heard their song nor marvel that He came— 


O Wisdom that proceedeth far from out the mouth of God, 
Who metest well from end to end and mightily, Sweet Rod, 
Come, Thou, to plane with prudence now the paths that hedge us hard. 


O Ruler over Israel, O Gift of God most high, 
O Spark, O Kindling to the Bush, O Wondrous Adonai, 
Be to this hearth the flint, the flame where embers never die. 


ees. Se ele 


O Root of Jesse, Shibboleth and Ensign of this gate, 
Before whom kings shall shut their mouths, for whom the Gentiles wait, 
O hasten toward these wickets where we long have sighed and late. 


O Key of David, Royal Latch, Thou Scepter from afar, 
Who shutteth and who openeth, nor knoweth bolt or bar, 
O tarry not, fling sashes wide and portals all ajar! 


O Day Spring, Sun of Justice, O Fair Splendor of the Light, 
Within this darkness we must dwell desirous of Thy might, 
Be Thou the Lamp that will disperse the shadow of our night. 





O King of the Nations, Cornerstone, who maketh one of all 
And shapeth us to heritage who art Thy merest thrall, 
Sustain this dust against decay, this flesh against its fall. 


O Emmanuel, our Savior King, O Giver of the Law, 
Promise for whom the priests have prayed, Vision the prophets saw, 
Keep now Thy Word with us who watch Thy fecund clouds with awe. 


As cometh from his chamber forth the Bridegroom richly gird, 
When night was in her middle course, nor stirreth beast or bird, 
All things were in quiet silence—and their Secret was the Word! 
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THE PALESTINE REALITY 


By JABIR SHIBLI 


URING the First World War 

Zionist leaders made a deal 
with British politicians and secured 
their promise for “the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people.” En- 
couraged by the unprecedented suc- 
cess of their movement, the Zionists 
have greatly expanded their de- 
mands. Instead of a national home 
within Palestine, they are now de- 
manding that the whole of Pales- 
tine be converted into a Jewish 
state. In pursuing their national 
ambitions they are using extraordi- 
nary efforts to mobilize American 
sentiment in favor of unlimited 
Jewish immigration into Palestine 
and the establishment of a Jewish 
commonwealth. 

It is fair to say that America 
seeks to be just, to respect the rights 
of other peoples, and to encourage 
the principles of freedom and de- 
mocracy. The American public, 
however, is not well-informed on 
the situation in Palestine. Zionist 
propaganda is so clever and wide- 
spread, while the Arab case is with- 
out voice either in the press or on 
the radio, that many Americans 
have come to look at Palestine 
through Zionist spectacles. Before 
making their judgment and taking 
action on the Palestine question, 
Americans ought to study the facts 
and evidence in order to see clearly 
what the issues involved are. To 
be fair and just it requires a knowl- 
edge of the Arab side of the ques- 
tion as well as the Jewish side. 

Twenty-five years ago there was 
in Palestine an unsurpassed spir- 





itual and economic opportunity that 
involved the happiness of millions 
of Arabs and Jews and all who love 
the Holy Land. Arabs and Jews. 
lived together amicably in Palestine 
and throughout the Arab world as 
they had done for thirteen cen- 
turies. If at the end of the First 
World War Jewish leaders had 
sought a friendly understanding 
with the Arabs, and had offered to 
co-operate with them in rebuilding 
Palestine and other Arab countries 
which had been retarded by Tur- 
kish misrule, the Arabs would have 
welcomed as friends and fellow 
citizens all Jews who wished to 
come. There would have been no 
Palestine problem. The Jews could 
have entered and settled in friendly 
relationship with their Arab fellow 
citizens, and themselves become 
loyal citizens of Palestine. The 
two branches of the Semitic race 
would have united in developing 
their common country and build- 
ing a new civilization more brilliant 
than the one they built in the Middle 
Ages. They would have given the 
world a fine example of good will 
and co-operation. 

That opportunity has vanished 
forever. What might have been a 
great adventure in human living 
was ruined by the Zionist attitude. 
Instead of extending to the Arabs 
the hand of fellowship, Zionist lead- 
ers took it upon themselves to com- 
mit their movement to the conquest 
of Palestine by aid of the sword. 
They made a political bargain with 
British imperialists according to 
which Palestine was to become a 
Jewish state under the mask of a 











national home, and at the same time 
a military base to defend the Brit- 
ish Empire. Thus for twenty-five 
years, while the Arabs were strait- 
jacketed by a British military force, 
the Zionists poured into the little 
Arab state of Palestine half a mil- 
lion Jews who entered the country 
not a refugees seeking a home, but 
as conquerors. 


The aim of political Zionism is to 
get as many Jews as possible into 
Palestine in order to attain a Jew- 
ish majority in the population and 
convert Palestine into a Jewish 
state in which the Arabs would be 
dominated or uprooted and trans- 
ferred to other lands. In the words 
of their chief spokesman, Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, “The aim of Zionism is 
to.make Palestine as Jewish as Eng- 
land is English. If the Arabs do 
not wish to remain in a Jewish 
state, every facility will be given 
them to transfer elsewhere.” In 
other words, political Zionism covets 
a land that. belongs to the Arabs in 
order to make it a Jewish state. 
Since the Arabs do not meekly. sub- 
mit to this robbery, Zionists are 
using subtle and terrific pressure 
upon. Britain and America to sub- 
due the Arabs by military force and 
make Palestine safe for the pro- 
posed Jewish commonwealth. 

Zionists lay claim to Palestine on 
two main grounds, neither of which 
has legal nor moral standing. There 
is the claim based on the ancient 
historical connection between the 
Jews. and Palestine—a connection 
which ended two. thousand years 
ago, when the Romans destroyed 
Jerusalem and the Jews were dis- 
persed. It must be admitted that a 
claim based on such remote connec- 
tion is weak. It is impossible to 
concede the principle that a primi- 
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tive occupation of a country con. 
stitutes a political right to return to 
it after two thousand years, espe- 
cially when that country has been 
permanently occupied by another 
people. The historical connection 
does not constitute a right to. unre. 
stricted immigration and Jewish 
rule. If such a claim is valid, then 
the Greeks have a right to Asia 
Minor, the Arabs to Spain, and the 
Mexicans to Texas and California, 

While the Jews entered Palestine 
and left it at least three times in 
their history, the Arabs have lived 
in Palestine continuously for over 
five thousand years. Some of the 
present Arab population, particu- 
larly the Christians among them, 
are descended from the natives who 
occupied the country before the 
days of Abraham. For the past two 
thousand years the Arabs have been 
the predominating population. In 
1918 they constituted 90 per cent 
of the population, and now they are 
65 per cent. A tenure of 2,000 
years constitutes a good claim—it 
is better than the claim of the 
Americans to America or the Anglo- 
Saxons to England. In addition to 
the rights which go with long and 
continuous occupation and use, the 
Arabs have the natural rights in- 
herent in actual possession. It must 
be admitted that on all accepted his- 
torical. and political grounds, Pales- 
tine is an Arab country. The Arab. 
is rooted in its soil, and no power 
can take it away from him without 


a fight. 


Again, Zionists say that the Jews 
have a right to Palestine because it 
is their Holy Land. This is special- 
ly stressed because of its appeal to 
religious people. The unfortunate 
fact, however, is that the Jewish 
immigrants are largely devoid of re- 
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ligious conviction. For what was 
once a religious and humanitarian 
movement has been perverted by 
Zionist leaders into a campaign to 
restore the ancient Jewish state, 
and to dominate Palestine and the 
economic life of the Near East. 

It must be remembered that for 
the Moslem also Jerusalem is a 
sacred city. The very site of the 
ancient Jewish temple is now occu- 
pied by the great Mosque of Omar 
which was built 1,300 years ago, 
and is one of the masterpieces of 
the world’s architecture. Its con- 
nection with the life of Mohammed 
has made it sacred to all Moslems, 
and a place of pilgrimage second 
only to Mecca and Medina. Any at- 
tempt on the part of the Jews to 
return to their ancient spot of wor- 
ship would be resisted by all the 
Moslems of the world. 

Palestine is a land of three faiths. 
The manger of Bethlehem, the home 
in Nazareth, the Sea of Galilee, and 
the Hill of Calvary are sacred places 
to 600 million Christians. Pales- 
tine is their spiritual home, but they 
do not on that account claim the 
right to a Christian majority and 
Christian rule. 

Unfortunately, a number of Prot- 
estant clergymen, who are no doubt 
misinformed and misguided by 
Zionist propaganda, have gone Zion- 
ist. To show sympathy with those 
who suffer is commendable; but to 
aid in the robbery of Palestine is 
hardly worthy of the Christian min- 
istry. Do these Protestant Juda- 
izers want the 130,000 Christian 
Arabs in Palestine to be dispos- 
sessed by the Jews? Do they want 
these children of the early Church, 
who have kept the faith through 
peril, toil and pain, to be trans- 
ferred to other lands in order to 
make room for Zionists? 





Let it be said in all kindness that 
millions of Christians do not con- 
sider the Jews as proper guardians 
ef the Christian Holy Land. The 
Orthodox Church with its two hun- 
dred million members, including 
Russia, is opposed to Jewish rule in 
the Holy Land of the Christians. 
And the Vatican, whose sympathy 
with the persecuted Jews is unques- 
tioned, does not look with favor up- 
on the conversion of Palestine into 
a Jewish state. These ancient 
Churches, which have been the cus- 
todians of the Christian shrines 
from the beginning, do not wish to 
see the sacred places connected with 
the name of Jesus transferred to 
Jewish hands. 

That Palestine is the land of the 
Jewish lawgivers and prophets does 
not constitute a right to a Jewish 
majority or Jewish rule. For Pales- 
tine is the Holy Land of three faiths. 
The rights in it of all these groups 
are moral and spiritual, not politi- 
cal, for the land belongs to its citi- 
zens of all faiths. 


The Zionists contend that their 
claim to Palestine was legalized in 
the Balfour Declaration and the 
Mandate. The Balfour Declaration, 
however, does not promise an “in- 
dependent Jewish state in Pales- 
tine,” nor does the Mandate imply 
it. There is a world of difference 
between a national home in Pales- 
tine, and the conversion of Pales- 
tine into a Jewish state. When the 
Balfour Declaration was made the 
British Government rejected the 
demand of the Zionists for a Jewish 
state and has since renewed that 
rejection at various times, as in the 
Churchill Memorandum of 1922, the 
White Paper of 1939, and the Labor 
Government statement of 1945. 
Since half a million Jews have gone 
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to Palestine, the British Govern- 
ment holds that the essential pur- 
pose of the Balfour Declaration has 
been fulfilled, the promised national 
home has been established, and 
that any further Jewish immigra- 
tion without the consent of the 
Arabs would upset the political and 
social life of the whole Near East 
region and jeopardize the welfare 
of the Arabs whose rights are safe- 
guarded in the Declaration itself 
and in Article 22 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. 

The Zionist charge, therefore, 
that Britain promised to establish 
a Jewish state in Palestine and has 
broken her promise is false. The 
Arabs, on their part, have not ac- 
cepted and never will accept the 
Balfour Declaration or the Man- 
date status. They do not concede 
to any nation or group of nations 
the right to rob them of their Pales- 
tine in order to give it to an alien 
people. Palestine is the heart and 
center of their world, and the Arabs 
have the right, and some day they 
will have the power to determine its 
destiny. 


The abominable treatment of the 
Jews during the Nazi regime is used 
by Zionists as a plea to make Pales- 
tine a haven of refuge for the Jews 
of Europe. The sufferings of the 
Jews have evoked the sympathy of 
all generous minds. The problem 
.of relieving their distress is a world 
problem, and it would be unfair to 
solve it at the expense of the Arabs. 
Palestine can never provide a com- 
plete solution, and it has clearly 
done more than its share. It is over- 
crowded already, and it is only by 
dispossessing Arabs that room can 
be made for Jews. At present the 
population is 160 persons per square 
mile, compared with 12 persons per 
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square mile in Oregon and 44 per. 
sons per square mile in all the 
United States. The recent agitation 
for the immediate transfer of 100,. 
000 Jews to Palestine is not ani- 
mated by humanitarian concern 
but by political objectives. If places 
of refuge were provided in America, 
Russia, and the British Empire, the 
homelessness of Jewry would soon 
be solved. It is hypocritical to ex- 
press sympathy for the Jews and 
force their acceptance in Palestine, 
while refusing to admit them into 
one’s own country. When one feels 
sorry for people he asks them to 
come to his home, he does not send 
them to somebody else’s. We had 
a patriot once by the name of Josh 
Billings. He loved his country so 
much that he was willing to have 
all his wife’s relatives go to the 
war. It seems that easy-going Prot- 
estant clergymen and toadying poli- 
ticians love the Jews so much that 
they are willing to send them to 
Palestine, although the Jews them- 
selves would prefer to come to 
America. The Arabs would not give 
Palestine to the Jews or the British 
for the same reason that America 
would not give Oregon or California 
to the Jews or the Japanese. 
Though Palestine is the spiritual 
home of every devout Jew, it does 
not follow that it sheuld be re- 
garded as the haven of refuge for 
the Jews of the world. 


Since their entry into Palestine 
the Zionists have added other argu- 
ments. Thus they try to justify 
their enterprise by advertising wide- 
ly that the Arabs have greatly bene- 
fited by it. Some landowners and 
real estate agents have certainly be- 
come prosperous by selling land to 
the Zionists at high prices. But what 
became of the thousands of farmers 
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who had been living on _ these 
estates for generations? Through 
Zionist purchases they lost the 
land which gave them the assur- 
ance of a permanent livelihood. For 
all land bought by Zionists is made 
by title to be the inalienable property 
of the Jewish people, and it can 
never be sold back to the Arabs. It 
ceases forever to be land where 
Arabs may live or work since the 
terms of the lease prohibit the em- 
ployment of Arab labor. One of the 
principal effects of Jewish immigra- 
tion has been the eviction of Arab 
farmers from the land which gave 
them their wheat and olives, fruits 
and vegetables; and the sucking of 
them into the towns to work for two 
or three shillings a day, when work 
is available. 

Zionists, of course, deny that 
Arabs are being dispossessed or dis- 
placed by Jewish immigrants. They 
say that the areas occupied by Jews 
were “nothing but swamps or sand 
dunes until they were reclaimed by 
Jewish toil.” But any map of the 
Zionist land holdings would show 
that nearly all of them are situated 
in the most fertile plains and val- 
leys of Palestine, as the plains of 
Sharon and Esdraelon. The land 
reclaimed by Zionists is but a small 
fraction (about-one-tenth) of their 
holdings, the major part being well 
developed farms from which they 
dislodged Arab farmers. More than 
two-thirds of Zionist lands was sold 
to them over the heads of Arab ten- 
ant farmers by landowners many 
of whom lived outside Palestine. 

Zionists assert that their vast pur- 
chases of land are legitimate, since 
“every foot of the land which the 
Jews own has been acquired, not 
through conquest or expropriation, 
but through purchase, usually at ex- 
orbitant prices.” Let the Jews try 
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such land business in England or 
America. Our national laws do not 
permit political expropriation by 
purchase of land on a large scale. 
Palestine would not permit it ex- 
cept as the British military keep her 
down and helpless while the Zion- 
ists, backed by a large share of the 
wealth of the world, tempt absentee 
landowners to sell their land at high 
prices. Arab small-holders also are 
induced to sell their farms when 
Zionists offer a price far in excess 
of the real value of the land. The 
result is the creation of a class of 
landless farmers who are economi- 
cally insecure, and who feel that 
their plight is brought about by 
Jewish aggression. 

One of the favorite weapons in 
the armory of Zionist propagandists 
is that the Zionist movement has 
benefited the Arabs by raising the 
wages of labor. But, like other 
Zionist assertions, this is only half 
the truth. For Zionism has also led 
to an abnormal rise in the cost of liv- 
ing, so that the economic condition 
of the common Arab laborer has 
not really improved. Furthermore, 
while the Jewish agency, which has 
taken away the land from Arab 
farmers, prohibits the employment 
of Arabs on Zionist land; the power- 
ful Zionist labor unions, with their 
avowed policy of 100 per cent Jew- 
ish labor in Jewish enterprise, and 
with their efforts to create a de- 
mand for Jewish workers in order 
to get as many Jews as possible in- 
to Palestine, turn their full strength 
against any Jewish employer who 
is rash enough to employ Arab 
workers. 

The Jews have made no effort 
to coalesce with the Arabs. On the 
contrary, Zionism has aimed to or- 
ganize in Palestine a closed and ex- 
clusive community where only Jews 





will produce and only Jews will 
profit; where Jewish capital shall 
be spent entirely upon Jewish in- 
terests. The labor unions are all- 
Jewish unions; Jewish children 
must go to 100 per cent Jewish 
schools; Jews must employ only 
Jewish workers, patronize only Jew- 
ish hotels, Jewish taxis, Jewish 
stores. Even the great Hebrew Uni- 
versity is only for those who speak 
Hebrew. As to medical facilities, 
while Zionists claim that their hos- 
pitals have brought modern medi- 
cine and healing to the Arabs, the 
last report of the Palestine Govern- 
ment to the League of Nations 
states that in a whole year only 
eleven Arabs were admitted to Jew- 
ish hospitals. 

The frequently made assertion 
that Zionism has brought progress 
and prosperity to the Arabs of 
Palestine is a myth. Without Jew- 
ish immigration the Arabs of Iraq, 
Syria and Lebanon have made 
greater progress than the Arabs of 
Palestine. And whatever progress 
may have been made by the Arabs 
of Palestine has been made not be- 
cause of Zionism but in spite of 
Zionism. If, instead of being com- 
pelled to organize for defense 
against Zionist aggression, the 
Arabs had been free to devote their 
energy to constructive effort, the re- 
sults would be a hundred times 
what they are. 

The increase in the Arab popula- 
tion of Palestine is used by Zionists 
as evidence of the increased pros- 
perity of the Arabs, due to Jewish 
immigration. Since the advent of 
Zionism in 1920, the Arab popula- 
tion has increased from 700,000 to 
1,100,000; that is, 57 per cent. Of 
the 400,000 increase about one- 
tenth is from immigration and nine- 
tenths is attributable to natural in- 
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crease. During the same period the 
population of the neighboring states 
has increased at a greater rate than 
the Arab population of Palestine; 
namely, 60 per cent. Since mili. 
tary conscription under Turkish 
rule ended, and because of the im- 
provement in health conditions un- 
der the British administration, the 
Arabs have become prolific. While 
the annual rate of natural increase 
of the Jews is 1.3 per cent, the rate 
of the Arabs is 2.7 per cent. Thus 
all the space that the Arabs have is 
needed for their own expansion. 

The Zionist assertion that thou- 
sands upon thousands of Arabs from 
the neighboring states have migrated 
to Palestine, seeking higher wages 
and better living conditions, is en- 
tirely unfounded. For the thousands 
of Arab workers who enter Palestine 
every year are not immigrants, but 
are seasonal workers who come for 
a few weeks during the harvest and 
then return to their own states. Ac- 
cording to the Statesman’s Year- 
book the average number of Arabs 
migrating to Palestine has been 
about 1,000 per year; while the num- 
ber of Jewish immigrants have been 
over 20,000 per year, not including 
illegal entries encouraged by Zion- 
ist organizations. This undesirable 
ratio is due to the fact that a piti- 
less alliance of financial and mili- 
tary powers has deprived Palestine 
of her natural right to control the 
quality and number of her immi- 
grants. America believes in the 
principle of selection and controlled 
immigration, and practices it. Why 
should Palestine be denied that 
right? 


Zionists emphasize their ability 
to redeem the land and raise har- 
vests in the desert. The Jews own 
420,000 acres, which is about one- 
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sixth of the land suitable for culti- 
yation, or about one-twentieth of 
the total area of Palestine. Nearly 
all of it is. situated in the most fer- 
tile areas; not. in the hill country 
where the ancient Jews lived, but 
in the coastal plains where the 
Canaanites dwelt. The Jews have 
built reads, planted trees, drained 
swamps and built irrigation canals 
on. a small scale. The land so re- 
claimed, however, is a small frac- 
tion of their holdings, the major 
part being well developed farms 
from which they dislodged Arab 
farmers.. While the technical. skill 
and unlimited financial resources of 
the Jews have produced remark- 
able results, most of the agricul- 
tural settlements are not self-sup- 
porting, and they would soon col- 
lapse without constant aid from 
abroad. For two decades they have 
been living on charity. The whole 
Zionist. enterprise is only 50 per cent 
self-supporting. According to the 
Report of the Royal Commission 
(1937), only 6.4 per cent of the 
Jewish population are workers 
(earners). on the land. The great 
mass of Jewish immigrants live in 
the towns. 

Most Arabs gain their livelihood 
from the soil, and they are pas- 
sionately devoted to it as had been 
their farmer ancestors for thou- 
sands of years. The Arabs own 
five-sixths of the cultivable areas, 
including 95 per cent of the olive 
groves. They own 200,000. cattle 
against the Jews’ 30,000; and 225,- 
000 sheep. against the Jews’ 20,000. 
While the Jewish agriculture is 
largely limited to fruit, mostly. cit- 
rus, the Arabs raise a variety of 
crops. Long, hefore. there was any 
Zionism the Arabs were raising 
grains, olives, vegetables, grapes, 
and oranges of the finest quality. 


38d 


Zionists seek to disparage Arab 
farmers by calling them peasants 
and representing them as backward. 
But according to Sir John Simp- 
son’s Report (19381), “The Arab 
farmer is a competent and capable 
agriculturalist. His field, prepared 
for sowing is never inferior to that 
prepared by the most perfect im- 
plements, and sometimes it even 
surpasses all others. The defect 
lies only in its slowness.” 

That the Jews have the wealth 
and the ability to develop Palestine 
is obvious. However, their claim ta 
Palestine on the ground that they 
can rebuild it is but an echo. of a 
diseredited and. outmoded: imperial- 
ism, and a violation of the Ameri- 
can principle of national self-gov- 
ernment without interference from 
any foreign source. 

Zionists take special pride in the 
industrialization of Palestine. In 
two: decades Jewish capitalists. have 
built half a dozen large industries 
and four thousand minor ones. 
This. phenomenal development has. 
been made possible by the provision 
of cheap philanthropic capital and 
the monopoly for the production of 
electric power granted: by the. gow- 
ernment. Many of these industries, 
however, were created not because 
they were required for the normal 
development of the country,, but iz 
order to get as many Jews. as. pos- 
sible into Palestine to attain a Jew- 
ish majority in the population. 
Moreover, excessive speculation is 


responsible for the creation of 


many industries that have no as- 
sured market, and. many others that 
depend on raw materials imported 
from outside. This has led, to the 
imposition of a protective tariff 
and a consequent rise in the price. 
of commodities and the cost of liv- 
ing, Although the development. of 
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Zionist industry is impressive, it 
must be admitted that as a small, 
highly industrialized Jewish state 
in the midst of a hostile Arab world 
boycotting Jewish goods, Palestine 
could be neither prosperous nor 
happy. 

Furthermore, all the economic 
situations controlling the future— 
the fertile valleys and coastal plains, 
the streams for power and irriga- 
tion, the potash development of the 
Dead Sea—have gone into the hands 
of Zionists who have been in a privi- 
leged position. The Arabs were not 
given the opportunity to participate 
in the development of the natural re- 
sources of their own country. The 
Lord Melchetts and Lord Readings 
of British Jewry and other Zionist 
capitalists in Europe and America 
have a large stake in the economic 
exploitation of Palestine for its 
strategic position as an industrial 
and commercial center which might 
serve one-hundred million people in 
the Near East who are just entering 
on a new ecénomic era. The whole 
region is an excellent field for out- 
side financing and high dividends. 
The Lowdermilk scheme for the 
Jordan Valley development fits 
beautifully into the vast plans of 
the rich barons. Jewish and Protes- 
tant clergymen who promote Zion- 
ism may not know that they serve 
the interests of the Sadducees. 


Zionists often assert that Arab re- 
sistance to increased Jewish immi- 
gration is a by-product of Fascist 
propaganda. This is another Zion- 
ist myth. The agents of Hitler may 
have fanned the James of discon- 
tent, but to ascribe to foreign agents 
a revolt which has lasted a quarter 
of a century at the cost of thou- 
sands of Arabs killed by British 
bombs and bayonets is a delusion or 


a misrepresentation. The real cause 
of Arab resistance to British-Zionist 
aggression is the profound attach- 
ment of the Arabs to their soil and 
their culture, and their determina- 
tion to fight for freedom and sur- 
vival. It is not the muftis and 
effendis alone who oppose the Jew- 
ish invasion. The entire Arab popu- 
lation of all classes, Moslem and 
Christian, landowner and peasant, 
are immovably united in the defense 
of their sacred heritage. And the 
Arabs of the neighboring states are 
equally determined in resisting the 
establishment of a Jewish state 
whose presence in their midst would 
threaten the unity and welfare of 
the Arab world and make Palestine 
a center of intrigue for Western 
military powers. 

The Arabs of Palestine look 
around them and see autonomy in 
Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen, Egypt and Transjordan. 
They would like that independence 
for their country, too. But they 
find Zionism to be not merely an 
obstacle to the development of na- 
tional self-government, but the only 
serious obstacle. For the Zionists 
oppose the application of the prin- 
ciple of national self-determination 
in Palestine as long as the Jews are 
in the minority. 


Zionists persist in disparaging 
the Arab contribution to the war 
effort. The constant disparagement 
and deliberate misrepresentation of 
Arab life and achievements will not 
in the end help the Zionists. The 
Arabs will not resort to false propa- 
ganda. They stand on their own 
record. During the First World 
War the Arab Revolt in the Desert 
under Prince Feisal and Lawrence 
of Arabia made possible the inva- 
sion of Palestine by Allied forces 
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and the consequent defeat of the 
German - Turkish armies on that 
front. General Allenby said that 
the Arabs made a vital contribution 
toward the victory of the Allies. 
The Arabs kept faith with Britain 
and Arab soldiers gave their lives 
in the cause of Arab freedom and 
Allied victory. After the war had 
been won Britain did not honor her 
promise to the Arabs. Instead of 
giving the Arabs their independ- 
ence, Britain and France partitioned 
the Arab lands between them under 
the Mandate system, and Palestine 
was not only subjugated to Britain 
but also to the Jews of the world. 

In this war the Arabs once more 
stood by the United Nations. Their 
faith in democracy and freedom for 
all nations determined their choice. 
Their long-established friendly rela- 
tions with Britain were not severed 
in spite of British support of Zion- 
ism. They played an important 
role in the war. Their agricultural 
products supplied the armed forces 
in the Mediterranean. Their oil 
served the navy and the air force. 
They co-operated wholeheartedly 
with the United Nations and gave 
them all the elbow room desired by 
the military experts. Loyal Arabs 
helped to protect the sea routes in 
the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea 
and strengthened the supply lines to 
Russia. Although Britain delib- 
erately elected to make the Arab 
countries passive allies and not ac- 
tive ones, thousands of Arabs joined 
the Allied forces. General Wavell 
said that the Arabs rendered vital 
assistance in the African campaign 
and according to Prime Minister 
Churchill, in his speech following 
the Yalta Conference, the Arabs 
rendered good and meritorious serv- 
ice to democracy in the war; all 
their national resources have been 





at the disposition of the United Na- 
tions; and Arab fighters are today 
with our forces that have pene- 
trated the citadel of Nazism. With 
regard to the Arab role in the war, 
then, whom shall we believe? Zijon- 
ist leaders who make it their busi- 
ness to slander the Arabs, or Gen- 
eral Allenby, General Wavell and 
Winston Churchill? 

Forty million Arabs in their 
strategic lands on the crossroads of 
three continents could have turned 
the tide of war in favor of the Axis. 
After the fall of Crete the Germans 
were ready to invade the Arab coun- 
tries if the Arabs were friendly. 
Had the Arabs joined the Axis, the 
African campaign would have been 
won by Rommel, and all the re- 
sources of Africa and the oil of 
Arabia would have become available 
to the Axis powers. The Arab lands 
would have been used as a bridge 
for the junction between German 
and Japanese forces. The United 
Nations could hardly have hoped to 
win the war. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the Arabs gave them 
victory. 

By their contributions toward the 
winning of the war, the Arabs de- 
serve a share in the victory. This 
should include the liberation of. 
Palestine from British-Zionist con- 
trol and domination. Britain should 
now fulfill her promise to give 
Palestine self - government before 
1949. Should the unworkable and 
discredited Mandate be merely re- 
placed by a new trusteeship, it 
would be another betrayal of the 
Arabs and another blot on the Brit- 
ish escutcheon. 


What then is the solution of the 
Palestine problem? For a lasting 
solution of the Palestine problem 
Zionism must abandon its political 








alliance with Western military 
powers, and publicly renounce the 
intention to create a Jewish major- 
ity or establish a Jewish state. This 
requires a change of Jewish lead- 
ership. Soa long as the present 
leaders of Zionism remain in power, 
the gulf they have created between 
Jew and. Arab cannot be bridged. 
Let them be replaced by men like 
Dr. Magnes, Rabbi Lazaron, Mr. 
Rosenwald, Mr. Sulzberger, Presi- 
dent Morgenstern, and other expo- 
nents of cultural Zionism who vig- 
orously oppose the establishment of 
a dewish state, who respect the 
rights. of the Arabs and recognize 
that it is only im a peaceful Pales- 
tine, hased on. Jewish-Arab friend- 
ship and ce-operation, that the cul- 
tural and spiritual ideals of true 
Zioniam: can he fulfilled. 

The next step would be the ter- 
mination of the Mandate and’ the 
establishment of an independent, 
democratic Palestinian state — not 
twa: states or cantons, one Jewish 
and: one Arab, but a single state. 
For Palestine is indivisible. The 
Jews are interested in all of it, and 
so: are the Moslems and the Chris- 
tians. A Palestinian state means a 
union of Jews and Arabs enjoying 
a common. eitizenship and equal 
political. rights. Since Jews and 
Arabs are in the end to live together, 
let both groups. forget conflicting 
aims and special privileges, and let 
them seek reconciling factors and 
common interests. Collaboration 
between Jews and Arabs in the 
eommen tasks of education, agri- 
culture, industry and government 
would lead to better understanding 
and friendship. This is the way to 
bring, peace and prosperity to. Pales- 
tine. 
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Then, since the interests of Brit. 
tain are consistent with those of the 
Arab countries, a freely negotiated 
treaty between Britain and an in. 
dependent Palestine would be of 
mutual helpfulness. As to the 
holy places, a national interre- 
ligious committee, with representa- 
tives from other countries, would 
have the oversight of them. I sub- 
mit that such a plan would provide 
a center in which Jewish faith and 
culture will find inspiration in the 
land of their birth and their ancient 
glory. It would be stable because 
based on justice and Arab consent; 
and it would have ever larger possi- 
bilities as Arab and Jewish interests 
meet and interpenetrate. There can 
be no other solution of the Palestine 
problem. with any hope of success. 

There is a new spirit abroad in 
the Arab world, quick with the 
promise of revival of Arab great- 
ness. The Arabs of today have the 
same vitality and capacity as the 
Arabs who built a world empire and 
earried civilization to the whole 
world. They have the natural re- 
sources, the brains and the man- 
power. The unification of Arab 
countries is on the way; no im- 
perialists or financiers can prevent 
it. Before the end of the present 
century there will be a United 
States of the Arabs with a hundred 
million people, extending from the 
Indian Ocean across Western Asia 
and Northern Africa to the Atlantic. 
British and American treatment of 
the Arabs today will influence the 
attitude of the Arabs and help mold 
the coming Arab world. The democ- 
racies can either win the friendship 
of a great people or drive them to 
seek the guarantors of their destiny 
elsewhere. 
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RICHES BEYOND ALL MEASURE 


By Nancy BUCKLEY 


ND Mary kept these things within her heart, 
These little things, so frail and yet so dear; 
Each precious one was safely set apart 
Encased in crystal of a mother’s tear. 


The many nights she pillowed on her breast 
Her Baby’s drowsy head, and hushed His cries; 
And when His nimble feet would pause for rest 
How she had softly crooned Him lullabies. 


The day He hurried through the latticed door 
To show a tiny eross that He had made 

And how she kissed His fingers o’er and o’er 
With saddened heart, but strong and unafraid. 


The time He tiptoed softly in from play, 
In nestling hands a bird with broken wing 
That trilled a song before it flew away, 
Oh, Mary, treasured every little thing! 


TO A GREAT SINGER 
(On Her Proposed Retirement) 


By DorotHy Hosson 


EF now immutably your heart has willed 

That each miraculous unequalled note 

Be locked forever in the peerless throat; 

If the pure tones that were a strong wind spilled 
From heaven whereby the spirit’s wings were filled, 
Lifted beyond earth-storms that blackly swirled, 
Into the rainbow skies of music’s world— 

If your incomparable voice be stilled; 


Then have the powers of darkness triumphed here, 
And now is beauty driven to the wall 

By faceless enemies, and, helpless, all 

Of us who love you—stunned by nameless fear, 
Silent, without a moan, without a tear— 

Here in this place will see her standard fall, 














CONVERSATION IN AN INTERNMENT CAMP 


By WILLIAM F. O’BRIEN 


NTE lay back in his bunk star- 
ing at the ceiling, at the stained 
plaster some village artisan had 
crudely smeared over the finer 
renaissance molding. It was well 
past ten o’clock and lights were out 
all over the camp, except for the 
light in the medical orderlies’ room. 
It was custom and a matter of pres- 
tige for the orderlies to keep their 
light on as long as possible before 
the German guards came on their 
rounds. 

A matter of prestige, and it also 
gave a little feeling of doing one’s 
bit, of enjoying comradeship with 
the fellows in the trenches. You 
were doing a little sabotage, inno- 
cent sabotage which helped no one, 
but gave that lift to your morale so 
badly needed in an internment 
camp. 

Paddy sat on a wooden stool, his 
elbows on the table, reading a novel 
either Ante or Eddy had borrowed 
from the library. He ruffled his curly 
black hair and groaned now and 
then. His big shoulders hunched, 
the muscles showing through the 
thin cotton shirt stretched across 
his powerful chest. 

Ante looked down from his bunk, 
the third of the tier close up near 
the ceiling. 

“Better give it up, Paddy, it’s a 
trashy book.” 

Paddy looked up, despair in his 
eyes. 

“Trash? It’s the worst mush 
that’s ever been assembled between 
the two covers of a single book. If 
I ever lay my hands on the marsh- 
mallow who wrote this, I'll make 


him eat his own words, cover and 
all.” 

“Is it that bad? Let me see it.” 

“Just listen to this, just listen! 
‘Eleanor entwined her alabaster 
arms about Cyril’s handsome head 
and pressed it to her. “Oh, my 
hero! Why do you treat me so?”’ 
When she should have given him a 
swift kick in the....” 

“Hey, Paddy, look at the time. A 
quarter to eleven!” 

Paddy glanced at the watch hang- 
ing from a nail in the wall. 

“By all that’s powerful, and so 
it is. And they haven’t been around 
yet.” 

For a moment they listened for 
the hobnailed boot steps of the 
German guards. But the only sound 
which came to their ears was the 
singing in the German barracks 
across the roadway and the wind- 
rustled leaves of the old lime tree 
in the exercise ground. In the dis- 
tance, down the valley toward Salz- 
burg, a train rolled over the switches 
in the station yard. The silence of 
the country night, blended with the 
wind and the chorus of soldier’s 
voices, added to the calm within the 
huge building housing nearly a 
thousand internees. A nine hour’s 
calm, nine hours of grace from the 
bad food, the humdrum life, the 
petty quarreling and bickering, the 
monotonous hours of idle hands and 
idle minds. Hundreds were sleep- 
ing in the overcrowded rooms, 
dreaming, probably, of the people 
they had left behind, of their fami- 
lies and their homes. 

“The Jerries seem to be having a 
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crack at the beer tonight,” said 
Paddy. 

“Huh, a lot of good it will do them 
if it’s no better than the stuff we 
get down in the canteen. It won't 
stop them from coming on their 
rounds.” 

Ante held his right foot up in the 
air and studied the holes in his 
sock. He lowered his foot slowly 
and followed the same procedure 
with his left. He dreamily contem- 
plated his big toe, which had come 
through the badly darned wool. 

“Tell me, Paddy, what do you 
think of it all?” suddenly he asked. 

“What, your socks?” 

“No. The whole shooting match. 
And ourselves here, shut up like 
wild animals for no reason at all. 
What have we done to deserve it?” 

Paddy ran his fingers through his 
hair, puzzled. 

“If you’d asked me the same ques- 
tion last night, I could have an- 
swered you, maybe. I’ve forgotten 
now.” 

He closed the book in front of 
him and pushed it away. Ante 
rubbed his eyes which were tired 
from long hours of careful work in 
the surgery. 

“There is something wrong 
somewheres isn’t there?” he asked. 
“Otherwise, how could nearly 
twenty million of us be shut up be- 
hind barbed-wire here in Europe, 
and millions more all over the 
world? I’ve been trying to make it 
out, but I don’t seem to be able to 
find the right answer.” 

“There’s Hitler and the Nazis,” 
said Paddy. 

“No, that’s not enough. They’re 
not a cause, but an effect, and what 
they have been doing is nothing 
but a continuation of that effect. 
They’re caught up in their ideas 
the same as we are behind these 
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wires, and they can’t get out. 
They’re prisoners just as much as 
we are. Don’t you think so? Or 
do you think they are the cause of 
it all?” 

“Well now, if you were a Catho- 
lic and believed in free will...” 
began Paddy. 

“But I do,” the other interrupted. 
“I’m from Macedonia and we're all 
Orthodox.” 

“If you do, then you must know 
that Hitler and his boys could do 
the right and proper thing if they 
chose to. They have the power to 
choose between right and wrong, 
good and evil, the same as we have. 
But they don’t. I mean, they do the 
wrong thing. Why?” 

For a while the two listened to 
the sounds of music coming to 
them clearly through the calm 
night. Then Paddy continued: 

“They may be too far removed 
from the grace of God. That’s one 
reason, and the best, after all. But 
they’re not the only ones in that 
hole.” 

“I guess you’re right, Paddy. A 
good part of the world is cut off 
from grace. Most moderns don’t 
even know what it is. And I’d say 
the politicians especially. How 
many of them even now would be 
willing to recognize the existence of 
God, to sacrifice their own petty de- 
sire for fame and power and admit 
that there is something more than 
just this small world in which we 
live.” Ante stopped to consider. 
“They’re eaten up with pride, that 
human pride we all feel so terribly 
and have to fight to make ourselves 
social beings. You can see it here 
in our own camp, we’re a microcosm 
of the world. Constant fighting and 
bickering, intrigue to get into im- 
portant jobs, to get into a ‘racket,’ 
the human lust for power and pres- 
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tige. See what happened to Smith. 
He was a good man, even a humble 
man, but he wasn’t made to be a 
leader, a camp-senior, of worldly- 
wise men. He thought that by ap- 
pealing to their good feelings he 
was doing the right thing. He was, 
from the Christian point of view, 
but not from the world’s. They 
took it as a sign of weakness and 
plotted against him. And what 
have we now? A strong man who 
stands up to the Jerries, who in- 
spires confidence, but a man who 
foliows his own trail, a dictator of 
sorts.” 

Paddy laughed. “You're a great 
politician, aren’t you, Ante?” 

The other sat up in his bunk and 
stared down at his friend. 

“Was that meant: to be sarcastic, 
Paddy?” 

“No, just a remark.” 

“That’s good. Because it was to 
the point. You, of all persons, who 
come from a country which has 
fought for centuries to regain its 
liberty, its right to call its soul its 
own, know how damning and per- 
nicieus politics can be. And how 
necessary for us, the abandoned, 
the disinherited of this world, the 
forgotten of men. And sometimes 
I wonder if we're not even forgotten 
by God. He, Who: has. so much to 
do, might forget us once in a while, 
we're so small and insignificant. 
It’s: terribly difficult to believe, to 
have the Faith, when you are faced 
with a past such as ours has been. 
Your people, I don’t know why, 
have lived on: hope, on the promise 
of @ better future in this world 
and in. the next, and it seems as 
if it. were coming true as far as this 
world is concerned: We, down in 
the Balkans,. have been living on 
despair, on hatred, on the hope that 
eur enemies would: be wiped out. 


Our future, if it were to be a con- 
tented one, would have to be 
cemented by the blood of our ene. 
mies, by revenge for the torture, 
the massacres, the Godless and un- 
human treatment we have had 
meted out to us for centuries now. 
And it’s still going on, right at this 
very moment. You had one enemy, 
only one, we have had five, the 
Turks, the Bulgars, the Greeks, the 
Serbs and ourselves, unfortunate- 
ly. Barbarians. Or heretics, which 
is nearly as bad. We're a dead 
people, our souls have been stricken 
by a fatal disease. We live only 
for revenge.” 

Across the road the German sol- 
diers still sang and the camp itself 
was as if bathed in an ocean of 
silence. The two men listened, their 
thoughts for their two lands, for the 
secret of two peoples. The mystery 
of the human drama which had 
brought so many to a vile death on 
the altar of.... What could it be? 
Duty, loyalty, patriotism? 

Someone knocked at the door. 
Paddy glanced up at Ante and nod- 
ded toward the door, questioningly. 

“It’s not the Jerries, in any case,” 
Ante said. 

“Come in,” shouted Paddy. 

The door opened just enough to 
show a sleepy head. It was Green, 
from the “old men’s rooms.” 

“What do you want?” Ante asked 
him. 

“It’s the old Major. He’s been 
taken bad again.” 

“The same as before?” 

“Yes. So he says.” 

“This is a fine time to be taken 
with a stomach-ache. You'd better 
go up to the hospital ward. Eddy’s 
on: duty tonight.” 

The door closed as it had opened, 
cautiously. In their imagination, 
the two orderlies followed the man 
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up the corridor. They smiled at 
each other. 

“Eddy will give him a lecture, 1 
pet,” said Paddy, and they both 
laughed at the picture of Eddy 
scolding the childlike Major. 

“Well, it’s time ‘to turn in, I sup- 
pose.” Paddy stretched his arms 
and yawned. “That’s one day less, 
thanks be to God!” 

The light was out and the moon- 
light poured in through the open 
window. Ante leaned from his 
bunk, looking at the gleaming snow- 
covered Alps, at the silvery birch 
kaves and at the river flowing 
silently down toward them from 
Salzburg. 

From the lower bunk came the 
sound of Paddy twisting in his bed, 
attempting to make the straw mat- 
tress more comfortable. The sound 
stopped and Ante believed Paddy to 
have gone off to sleep. He contin- 
ued looking at the moon-flooded 
landscape and buried himself in 
reveries of a world unknown to 
him, a peaceful world, full of 
flowers and other beautiful objects. 

“Ante?” Paddy’s voice came muf- 
fled by the blankets. 

“What is it?” Ante was loath to 
leave his thoughts. 

“I think I know what’s wrong.” 

“Do you, by Jove?” 

“Yes. It’s a question of Faith. I 
and my people, we have a complete 
Faith. You have a great part of it, 
but not all. And the rest of the 
world. ... Well, they have some of 
it, to a degree. But not enough to 





let them know how wrong they are, 
or how far off the track they are. 
I believe everything God has re- 
vealed, simply everything. But you 
cut yourself off from the center, 
from Rome. You've been infected 
by ‘kismet,’ by fate. But the ofh- 
ers, the world which was Chris- 
tian once upon a time, have wan- 
dered far and have kept only the 
semblance of Christ’s teachings, 
paying lip service to a vague mem- 
ory they have of Him and what He 
brought us. The world has exiled 
itself into the outer darkness and 
follows its own ways. God is known 
to us, but they don’t even ‘suepect 
their own nature, their own limi- 
tations; they don’t realize how small 
and insignificant they are without 
God. AHah akbar! as the Moham- 
medans say, but He is only great if 
He ts the True Ged, and not a par- 
ody. God created us in His image, 
the world has again created a god 
in its own image.” 

As Paddy stopped speaking Ante 
closed his eyes to shut out the view 
before him, the hypnotic meon, the 
valley clothed in the pagan glow 
covering the imperfections of man’s 
work, the houses, the straight river- 
banks, the symmetry ef the birch 
plantations. 

“Glory to God in the highest; and 
on earth peace to all men of good- 
will.” The words came to ‘im and 
he dreamed of his own sun-drenched 
valiey far to the South, which knew 
no peace in this world, but lived in 
the belief ef His Promise. 
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By JAMES KELLER, M.M. 


UST after the end of the war in 

Europe we happened to be at the 
Memorial Coliseum in Los Angeles 
for an impressive demonstration. 
It was the climax of a triumphant 
celebration in honor of the city’s 
war heroes. The huge stadium was 
jammed with over one hundred 
thousand spectators who had come 
to witness a mighty pageant which 
proved to be more spectacular than 
anything ever before staged in 
Southern California. 

Thanks to the magic of Holly- 
wood, the Coliseum had been trans- 
formed into a realistic battle scene. 
The earth shook with mighty land 
mines; batteries of army tanks 
roared across the arena; B-29’s in 
mass formation swooped down over 
the stadium. The effect, thunder- 
ing and overpowering, seemed to 
emphasize the helplessness and in- 
significance of the individual. 

Then came a striking change in 
the program. The master of cere- 
monies stepped to the microphone 
and commenced speaking, quietly 
and seriously to the huge throng. 

“Perhaps you sometimes say to 
yourself,” he began, “ ‘my job isn’t 
important because it’s such a little 
job.’ But you are wrong. The 
most obscure person can be a very 
important person. Anyone here 
who wants to exert a far-reaching 
power may do so. Let me show you 
what I mean.” 

The giant searchlights that bathed 
every nook and corner of the arena 
were suddenly switched off. From 
glittering brightness the great Coli- 
seum was unexpectedly plunged in- 


to complete darkness. Then the 
speaker struck a match. In the 
pitch blackness the tiny flame could 
be seen by everybody. 

“Now,” he said, “you can easily 
see the importance of one little light, 
But suppose we all strike a light!” 

From all over the stadium came 
the sound of matches being struck, 
until nearly a hundred thousand 
pinpoints of light lit up the sum- 
mer night. Everyone gasped with 
surprise. 

In almost less time than it takes 
to tell it, the experiment was over, 
and the giant searchlights were 
once more playing tricks with their 
multicolored shafts of brilliance. 
Quickly and effectively everyone 
present had received a lasting im- 
pression of the power of even one 
individual. 

Coming out of the Coliseum and 
weaving our way through the huge 
throng toward the waiting street 
cars, we mused over what had just 
happened. How comparatively easy 
it would be, we thought, to bring 
peace to a heartsick world if only 
enough of the wonderful people in 
it would make a constant effort to 
spread the light of truth, and com- 
bat the darkness of error. 


If a solitary individual, surround- 
ed on all sides by a depressing dark- 
ness, can have the stimulating as- 
surance that his tiny pinpoint of 
truth is more powerful than all the 
darkness of error, it needs no 
stretch of the imagination to visual- 
ize the good that would result, if 
millions could be found to multiply 
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that tiny pinpoint of truth millions 
of times. Each truth-bearer would 
have the consolation of knowing 
that he or she can be a bearer of 
that true “Light which enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into this 
world”’—a partner with Him Who 
said “I am the Way, and the Truth, 
and the Life.” Each can be a bearer 
of Christ—a Christopher. 


It has been estimated that out of 
140,000,000 persons in the United 
States not more than 40,000,000 
Catholics and non-Catholics practice 
any formal religion. If this be true, 
it leaves a vast multitude of 100,- 
000,000 individuals in our country 
who are living off the benefits of 
Christian civilization, but who are 
becoming less and less conscious of 
the great Christian fundamentals 
that have made our nation possible. 

Some time ago an editorial in 
Fortune reminded us of our debt to 
Christianity when it commented as 
follows: “Democracy is too easily 
assumed to be a pattern of govern- 
ment based upon certain special po- 
litical bodies and offices. . .. Democ- 
racy is a spirit, not a form of gov- 
ernment. ... As the leading democ- 
racy of the world, therefore, the 
United States is perforce the lead- 
ing practical exponent of Chris- 
tianity. .. . The basic teachings of 
Christianity are in its blood stream. 
The central doctrine of its political 
system—the inviolability of the in- 
dividual —is a doctrine inherited 
from nineteen hundred years of 
Christian insistence upon the im- 
mortality of the soul. Christian 
idealism is manifest in the culture 
and habits of the people, in the ar- 
guments that orators and politicians 


1 Webster’s dictionary defines Christopher as 
“a bearer of Christ.” It is derived from the 
Greek word Christophoros meaning “Christ- 





use to gain their ends; in the popu-. 
lar ideas of good taste, which con- 
trol advertising, movies, radio, and 
all other forms of public opinion; 
in the laws, the manners, and the 
standards of our people.” 

That significant editorial contin- 
ued: “If these applications of Chris- 
tianity are materialistic, they are 
none the less real; they are none 
the less removed from the barbaric, 
the pagan, the un-Christian; they 
are none the less humanitarian 
rather than terroristic, kind rather 
than cynical, generous rather than 
selfish. The American has always 
been, and still is, at home among 
ideals. Now, manifestly, the Ameri- 
can owes all this to the Church. He 
owes it to the fight that the Church 
put up during long dark centuries 
in Europe; and he owes it to the 
leadership that the Church provided 
in the settlement, founding, and po- 
litical integration of his incredibly 
bounteous land. . . . His original 
debt to the Church is thus profound 
and utterly without price... .” 

Yet while we owe so much to 
Christianity, we should be foolish 
not to realize that there is a drift, 
rapidly increasing, away from the 
basic Christian fundamentals re- 
counted in this editorial. We feel 
sure that this trend can be re- 
directed back to the principles of 
Christ that have made our democ- 
racy possible. Fortunately the ma- 
jority of the Hundred Million in our 
country are neither anti-religious 
nor atheistic. They are in the sorry 
position of having too few in posi- 
tions of leadership who take an in- 
terest in the salvation of their souls. 
They are in a “no-man’s land,” as 
far as religion is concerned. No 
one is telling them in the name of 
Christ: “Be on your guard against 
false prophets, men who come to 








you in sheep’s clothing, but are rav- 
enous wolves within” and “fear ye 
not them that ‘kill the body, and ‘are 
not dbile to kill the soul; but rather 
fear ‘him that can destroy both soul 
and body in hell.” 

These Hundred Million, there- 
fore, not those already saved, are 
the objective of the Christopher. 
The “already saved” must be the in- 
struments to remind them of the 
precious blessing of their Christian 
heritage. The Christopher should 
“go” —and keep “going” — to the 
Hundred Million with the patient, 
kindly perseverance of the Good 
Shepherd, offering but not impos- 
ing, “knocking at the door,” as 
Christ did, but not pushing in. 

Many say we are living in a new 
young world. But let us not fool 
ourselves. It is still the same old 
world. Conditions have changed 
drastically. But we are the world 
and we are the same. The world 
will never be more than we are. If 
the world is in a bad condition, it 
is because we are. 

Due largely to the airplane and 
atomic energy the world is far more 
ene, though complex, than it has 
ever been in history. A great part 
of the complexity comes from try- 
ing to get along without God. 

With the cessation of war a thou- 
sand problems have loomed around 
the globe—problems that have sud- 
denly become magnified as the globe 
in proportion has shrunk. Yet per- 
haps the greatest problem is the 
force of a group of men banded to- 
gether to eliminate God from all 
corners of the earth. And perhaps 
the greatest obstacle in facing this, 
as the other problems, is the apathy 
that comes from our tack of under- 
standing that we followers of Christ 
have the sabvation of the world in 
oar hends. 
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Imagine, for the moment, that 
the anti - Christians disappeared 
overnight. Our responsibility would 
be just as tremendous. Imagine 
that these thousand perplexing 
problems never existed. We shonla 
sti have our duty before us—to 
“go” to “all men,” to “all mations.” 
World conditions today have em- 
phasized, not created, the need ‘for 
world Christianity. But can it be 
that our neglect has brought about 
these evils? Can it be because we 
have gone in too few numbers? 

“The great trath of the times,” 
wrote Dave Boone recently in the 
New York Sun, “is . . . that in the 
terrible light of the atomic bomb it 
is clear now that nothing can save 
world civilization except acceptance 
and practice of the brotherhood of 
man. And the emphasis goes on 
‘practice.’ Few things are accepted 
more and practiced tess.” 

On the march over the world ‘to- 
day, spreading the very opposite of 
brotherhood — hate, are the antfi- 
Christian movements. Ever on ‘the 
job they use every possible medium 
— government, education, labor, 
press, movies, radio, comic strips, 
magazines, books, and countless 
other channels to further their pur- 
poses. They are in a race, a race 
for man’s soul. Their program is 
well organized, unusually efficient, 
remarkably aggressive. ‘They min- 
gle with fhe people; they speak 
their language; they outsmart all 
others with their well thought-out 
techniques and formulas of ap- 
proach. It is difficult for many to 
resist their beguiling invitations 
and the honeyed promises they offer 
but seldom if ever fulffll. 

Many feel ‘that in our country we 
are drifting gradualty into the same 
crisis as that which took place in 
Germany. During the early days 
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of the Nazi movement Catholics be- 
came stronger and stronger — but 
only within their own sphere. Too 
little was done to. protect the mass 
of the people outside the Church 
from the false philosophy of Naz- 
ism. The more the cancer devel- 
oped, the more most Christians 
withdrew into an isolated position. 
Eventually the great mass of people, 
without any leadership or guidance 
in basic fundamentals, became in- 
fected with the poison of the new 
idea. When the welfare of peoples 
and nations was at stake, the need 
for leadership by Christians was 
desperate. Yet more often than 
not, those best qualified to lead 
others were preoceupied with their 
own concerns. While the “good” 
people were taking care of them- 
selves, the “bad” people were tak- 
ing care of the world. At great per- 
sonal ineonvenience to themselves, 
the worst anti-Christian elements 
were busily organizing new govern- 
ments, spreading poisonous doe- 
trines. 

Mankind is at the crossroads of 
eivilization. Two reads and only 
two lie before us—the one terrify- 
ing, the other breathtakingly hope- 
ful. The one hostile, the other 
friendly. To us, entrusted with 
the one true answer to peace, for 
time and eternity, and strictly bid- 
den by the Prince ef Peace not to 
cease until we have brought this 
sublime message to “all men of all 
nations,” the awful ehallenge de- 
mands more than waderstanding 
and sympathy — more than token 
performance. It demands action, 
and immediate action, on a scale 
never witnessed befoze. But there 
is no reason to be fearful. Far from 
it! We have in our hands the peace 
of the world. We have God Himself 
at our side. Our assets are enor- 








mous; our liabilities negligible. 
Nearly everything is in our favor. 


Just about two thousand years 
ago a seemingly insignificant Httle 
group of men, followers of Christ, 
were confronted with far greater 
problems than those we face today. 
Life was cheap; might was right; 
the state was dominant. The most 
degrading of vices were glorified. 
Cruelties of the most abominable 
type were visited on the unfortunate 
and helpless. The poor were op- 
pressed. Only a chosen few en- 
joyed comforts ef any kind, and 
eventually even those few invaria- 
bly fell victims of the dread pagan- 
ism im which they lived. This little 
handful of men, these few Chris- 
tians, were hunted down as crimén- 
als, as traitors to the State. They 
had to live underground, in cata- 
combs burrowed under the city of 
Rome. When caught, they were 
sometimes thrown to the lions, 
burned to death, beheaded. But 
nothing stopped them. They were 
determined to change this pagan 
state of affairs by a plan that had 
never been tried before—in a way 
that avoided death and destruction, 
that would harm no one and help 
everyone. 

Their Leader had been crucified 
only a few deeades before in Jeru- 
salem, because He had said He was 
the Son of God. He had left them 
an amazingly new and simple plan. 
He had made it very elear that His 
love must extend to all men. He 
had even gone so far as to say: 
“Love your enemies, do goed to 
these that hate you, pray for those 
that persecute you.” Those early 
Christians could easily have sue- 
cumbed to what must have heen a 
strong temptation: to stay hidden 
away down in the catacombs safe 
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from harm, to have their daily Mass 
and devotions, and let the rest of 
the world go to the Devil. But to 
them that would have been acting 
only as half-Christians. “Love 
your neighbor as yourself” was not 
twisted by them to mean: “Take as 
much care of yourself as you can, 
soul and body, and then, if you 
have any time left over, if it is not 
too much bother, take an interest 
in others.” No, they took that pro- 
found command to love their neigh- 
bor literally! Fired by the Holy 
Spirit, they went forth as Christ- 
bearers, as Christophers. 

In every human being, no matter 
how degraded, how repulsive, how 
unfriendly, how far away, how dif- 
ficult to reach, they saw a sacred 
child of God. Any kindness they 
could do, they knew they were do- 
ing unto Christ Himself, Who had 
such a wondrous way of magnify- 
ing and glorifying the slightest act 
of thoughtfulness. “As long as you 
did it to one of these My least breth- 
ren, you did it to Me.” No wonder 
these early Christians made such 
astonishing progress as bearers of 
Christ, as Christophers. They left 
behind them results that have been 
the marvel of centuries ever since. 
Gradually they replaced brutality 
with love and gentleness; brought 
ideals of justice into government 
and business. Men and women who 
were addicted to the grossest forms 
of abuse and immorality began to 
recognize the sacred character and 
nobility of the human body, the 
sanctity of marriage and of the 
home. 

If this handful of men and 
women, with every possible human 
handicap and obstacle in their way, 
could start from scratch, from hid- 
den caverns, and eventually bring 
about changes for the better in a 
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civilization even more rotten and 
brutal than ours, then is there any 
excuse today for those of us who 
reverence truth and want to see it 
promoted, to feel discouraged? : If 
we work at the job half as hard as 
they did, if we too become Christ. 
bearers, Christophers, we should be 
able to restore truth to an unbal- 
anced world and through truth free- 
dom, for “the truth shall make you 
free.” 


There are probably a million lay 
persons in our country today who 
are willing and anxious to play the 
role of Christophers in many walks 
of life. While specially trained 


workers are essential for the more 
complex problems, yet the great 
pioneer work, the leavening of the 
multitude with Christian ideals, can 
be done in the same simple way to- 
day as it was by the early Chris- 


tians of the catacombs. The one 
power that accounted for their 
striking pattern of success was their 
consuming love for all men, even 
their worst enemies, in each of 
whom they saw the image of Christ 
Himself. 

It is a power that the least of us 
can have. The role of the Christo- 
pher is well summed up in the fol- 
lowing prayer of St. Francis of 
Assisi, which breathes the spirit of 
the Prince of Peace. He came into 
this world to teach us to love each 
and every one of our fellow beings 
—from the person next door to the 
lowliest individual at the other end 
of the earth. 


“Lord, make me an instrument of 
Your peace. 

Where there is hatred, let me sow 
love; 

Where there is injury, pardon; 

Where there is doubt, faith; 
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Where there is despair, hope; 
Where there is darkness, light; 
And where there is sadness, joy. 


“Q Divine Master, grant that I may 
not so much seek to be consoled 
as to console, 

To be understood as to understand, 

To be loved as to love, 

For it is in giving that we receive, 

It is in pardoning that we are par- 
doned, 

And it is in dying that we are born 
to eternal life.” 


“What can I do?” is the question 
most frequently asked by those who 
would be Christophers. There are 
hundreds of ways. Only a few can 
be mentioned here. But they may 


serve to give some idea of what is 
possible. One of the best examples 
that we know of, showing how sim- 


ply one can be an effective Christo- 
pher, concerns a domestic who 
worked at Smith College in North- 
ampton, Mass. In her own quiet 
way this little old lady affected the 
lives of every girl with whom she 
came into contact. They could not 
help being impressed by her solici- 
tude for them. They saw many 
evidences of her sincere love for 
every one of them, no matter how 
irreligious they were. They knew 
that she prayed for them at daily 
Mass, and even those who claimed 
to be unbelievers were grateful for 
her prayers. The selfless concern 
of the housemaid for everyone else 
and her simple faith in Christ so 
touched one of the students that, 
despite the fact that she had been 
bitterly opposed to Christianity, she 
embraced the same Faith which had 
given the humble charwoman such 
spiritual power. 

We know dozens of others who 
are already working among the 
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Hundred Million as effective Chris- 
tophers. Here are ten cases: 

A bus driver surprises his pas- 
sengers by being pleasant under all 
circumstances. 

A medical student encouraged a 
Jewish fellow student to protest 
against an anti-Christian measure 
in city government. 

A housewife makes it a practice 
to write letters of protest when she 
comes across things that are offen- 
sive in the press, radio, or movies. 
She is careful to make each letter 
kindly, respectful, and construc- 
tive. Only recently she wrote a 
chain store company about an ad- 
vertisement that was misinforming. 
The company not only thanked her 
but corrected the mistake immedi- 
ately. She also does something 
which is far rarer and most 
thoughtful. She sends letters of 
praise where praise is due. 

A business man chose, even at a 
smaller salary, a position on a lead- 
ing magazine that “breeds pagan- 
ism.” He has already helped to 
change its policy a little. 

An office worker sends informa- 
tion, pamphlets and books to per- 
sons in key positions. Recently, 
after mailing a book explaining the 
Catholic position on morals to a 
leading columnist, who is read 
by more than ten million people 
throughout the country each day, 
he received the following answer 
from him. “I appreciate tremen- 
dously your sending me that copy 
of Moral Theology. Curiously I 
have been long looking for some- 
thing just like that. I find that one 
of the principal difficulties for the 
non-Catholic is to find some book 
which fully explains the practices 
of the Church in simple language. 
I appreciate all this very much.” 

A salesgirl changed from a job 











selling hats to one selling books. 
She awakened one day to the fact 
that books affect the inside of the 
head, while hats affect only the 
outside. 

A girl who had no writing ability 
took a job on a large newspaper be- 
cause she heard anti-Christians were 
dominating its policy. She made it 
her business to meet and disagree 
politely with several writers. To 
date she has altered for the better 
the views of four of them. 

A Presbyterian business man 
showed great stamina by remaining 
on an influential policy-making 
board when anti-Christians were 
trying to take over. Having ob- 
tained seven of the ten positions on 
the board, they hoped the remain- 
ing three persons would resign in 
protest. Two did. But our friend, 
fortunately, refused to budge. He 
not only brought the principles of 
Christ into a sphere in which they 
were needed. He kept them there 
when others were trying to throw 
them out. 

A script writer, who wanted to 
help instill Christian principles into 
the movies, sought and obtained a 
job at a studio where most of the 
script writers were anti-Christian. 

A nurse in a large public hospital 
helps dying non-Catholics and anti- 
Catholics to recite an act of sorrow 
for their sins. 

A Christopher may be distin- 
guished by the following character- 
istics: 

By love for people. Most of us 
love “some of the people some of 
the time,” but few of us “love all of 
the people all of the time.” A dan- 
gerous trend is developing among 
some Christians. They are begin- 
ning to hate, to return hatred for 
hatred. This method has never 
yet had lasting results with Chris- 
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tians or anti-Christians. Love, on 
the other hand, has made possible 
the very condition of Christian 
civilization that protects every in. 
dividual from the evils that follow 
in the wake of hatred. We must 
remember that Christ died for all 
men, even those who crucified Him, 
He asked us to bring His love to 
“all men” of “all nations.” Upon 
this basic principle rests the whole 
spirit of the Christopher. “By this 
shall all men know that you are my 
disciples, if you have love one for 
another.” 

By prayer for others. This means 
is at the disposal of all. There are 
no exceptions. We all can pray for 
the great majority in our country 
and over the world who have little 
or no knowledge of Christ. Even 
one minute of prayer a day would 
count for much. One woman we 
know spends an hour each day in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral praying for 
the Secretary of State that he may, 
in his official duties, uphold the 
Christian principles on which this 
country was founded. 

By going to all men. One of the 
greatest tributes to Christ was that 
“He went about doing good.” We 
too must mingle among “all men” 
who know Him not, whether they 
live in the crowded cities or in the 
scattered rural areas. It is abso- 
lutely necessary for us to “go” to 
them —to bring Christ to them. 
They will not come to us. They 
have just as much right to His bless- 
ings as we have. They are entitled 
to them. If they reject them, that 
is their responsibility. But we have 
a serious obligation at least to offer 
them. We, too, easily forget that 
the very word “Catholic” means 
“universal,” that Catholic Action 
should mean interest in everybody. 
“There must be something wrong 
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about the outlook of those Catho- 
lics,” said one person, “who can be 
so perfect in the practice of what 
they hold to be the true religion 
and yet show so little interest in 
sharing it with others.” 

By transmitting principles. Good 
example is necessary, but far more 
than example is needed. Christ 
meant that we should pass on His 
very fundamental principles when 
He said to “preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” Ideas change the 
world. The wrong ideas of the to- 
talitarian state, spread far and wide, 
even in our own country, have in- 
fected the lives of hundreds of mil- 
lions. Until people like you bring 
the right ideas to them, the infec- 
tion must remain. If we had the 
cure for cancer and people were 
dying of it, how long should we 


‘hesitate to bring it to them? 


Positive action must be taken. 
Merely complaining, criticizing, or 
passing resolutions will accomplish 
little. It is quite essential to up- 
hold and pass on to the Hundred 
Million such immutable principles 
as the following which the anti- 
Christians are increasingly attack- 
ing today and of which too many 
Christians are losing consciousness: 

a. the existence of a personal 
God, Who has spoken to the world; 

b. Jesus Christ, true God and true 
man; 

c. the Ten Commandments; 

d. the sacred character of the in- 
dividual; 

e. the sanctity of the life-long 
marriage bond; 

f. the sanctity of the home as the 
basic unit of the whole human 
family; 

g. the human rights of every per- 
son come from God and not from 
the state; 

h. the right, based on human na- 


ture, to possess private property, 
with its consequent obligation to 
society; 

i. due respect for domestic, civil, 
and religious authority. 

The following are some ways of 
transmitting principles: 

By informing those who know 
not. Most of the Hundred Million 
in our country actually hunger for 
the teachings of Christ, but too few 
Christians are interested in them, 
or in the billions of pagans in the 
world. Many who have no religion 
feel that the Catholic Church does 
not want them, because it makes 
little attempt to reach them. 

By listening to those in trouble. 
Many who are confused, in sorrow, 
in doubt, or discouraged want to 
talk to someone. A kind word, a 
helping hand, listening to those in 
trouble may often be the means of 
bringing the peace of Christ into 
their lives. 

By interest in evil-doers. The 
very purpose of Christ’s coming to 
earth was to win sinners. He asks 
those who would be Christophers to 
do the same. Rather than devote 
attention to “saving the saved,” one 
of the chief objectives of the Chris- 
topher should be to reach those 
who are farthest from Christ and 
therefore need Him most. 

By taking part in public life. This 
is the strict duty of all citizens. 
Men have a special responsibility. 
But women also have an important 
role. Only recently, the Holy Fa- 
ther made an emphatic statement 
about women’s role in public life 
when he said: “Your entry into 
public life came about suddenly as 
a result of social upheavals which 
we see around us... . The fate of 
the family, the fate of human rela- 
tions are at stake. They are in 
your hands. Every woman has 
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then, mark it well, the obligation, 
the strict obligation in conscience, 
not to absent herself but to go into 
action in a manner and way suit- 
able to the condition of each, so as 
to hold back those currents which 
threaten the home, so as to oppose 
those doctrines which undermine 
its foundations, so as to prepare, 
organize and achieve its restora- 
tion.” 

Since education is a powerful fac- 
tor in molding public opinion, it is 
a field of utmost importance. In- 
numerable opportunities are open 
to one who has the interests of 
Christ at heart—positions as teach- 
ers, professors, librarians, on boards 
of education, boards of regents of 
colleges and universities. Profes- 
sors and students with anti-Chris- 
tian convictions have shown how 
influential they can be in the class- 
room, on student councils, student 
newspapers, and in other student 
activities. 

The need of maintaining Chris- 
tian principles in government has 
never been more apparent than it 
is today. Because right-thinking 
people neglected to make themselves 
heard and their influence felt in 
many countries, the forces of evil 
took over. When those who have 
a keen sense of Christian values do 
their part to hold positions in city, 
state, and national government, 
they can do much to protect the 
public from those who would tam- 
per with the “self-evident truths” 
on which our whole national life is 
founded. Yet while only a few can 
take an active part in government, 
everyone can investigate the issues 
at stake during elections and pro- 
mote what he thinks is for the best 
interests of public welfare. 

There is a golden opportunity for 
the followers of Christ to show 
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right now—not simply by talk, but 
by devoted effort—that Christianity 
has the interests of both workers 
and management more at heart 
than any other force in the world, 
But the practical application in re. 
gard to labor unions, for instance, 
means taking an active interest in 
all policy making, being faithful in 
attendance at meetings, helping to 
avoid frauds in elections by expos- 
ing disreputable officials. 

The lack of interest on the part 
of Christian-minded members of 
labor unions accounts for much of 
the abuse that takes place. One 
glaring example of our lack of 
leadership occurred in a well-known 
labor union of several thousand 
members, of whom 95 per cent are 
Catholic and only the small remain- 
ing minority definitely opposed to 
the things of Christ. But this five 
per cent have made it their business 
to win every key post in the union 
while the other 95 per cent have 
been content to take care of them- 
selves, bothering with little that 
concerns the common welfare. 

Even many of those Christians 
who are leaders have been taken 
advantage of by the anti-Christian. 
Good men in their own private lives, 
they are swayed like a reed in the 
wind because they do not think of 
applying their Christian principles 
to labor which is in crying need of 
them. They are caught by the 
forcefulness of the anti-Christian’s 
definite policy. 

In communications. Today pub- 
lic opinion is formed almost exclu- 
sively by the information that 
reaches people through newspapers, 
books, magazines, and other litera- 
ture, the radio, television, and mo- 
tion pictures. All sorts of devices 
are being used in this field to re 
press, if not altogether eliminate 
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Christian principles and to give 
free play to pagan ideas. A de- 
Christianizing process is slowly but 
surely showing results. Those who 
fashion the messages being poured 
out through these media are the key 
people in communications. If they 
are anti-Christian, their products 
are bound to be anti-Christian. 

To insure decent magazines and 
books, for instance, it is not enough 
to complain about indecent litera- 
ture. That accomplishes little. Un- 
til enough decent-minded people 
with writing ability make it their 
business to occupy influential posi- 
tions in communications, fussing 
and fuming are futile. The Chris- 
topher can make a notable contribu- 
bution to the field of communica- 
tions by taking or encouraging oth- 
ers to take such jobs as reporters, 
script writers, editorial writers or 
associates, manuscript readers, and 
other positions that have to do with 
the formation of the message to the 
public. Often secretaries or minor 
assistants of such people can sup- 
ply a Christian point of view on an 
issue and thus be the means, as 
Christophers, of bringing the prin- 
ciples of Christ into fields of influ- 
ence where they would never be if 
it were not for such persons. 


For the next twenty or thirty 
years, maybe longer, this nation 
will play the leading role in world 
affairs. Which way will it lead the 
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world? If the Christian principles 
that make our country possible are 
strong and virile in the Hundred 
Million we may lead the world to 
Christ. The answer is in our hands 
and in the hands of people like us. 
It is a terrible challenge. But we 
must face the facts. There is no 
other way than the way of Christ. 
“I am the Way and the Truth and 
the Life.” If we but strike a spark, 
that spark, in the Providence of 
God, may burst into a flame. But 
there is no time to lose. We must 
show speed. The efforts of even 
the least among us can be blessed 
with results that will exceed the 
fondest hopes of anyone. God is 
behind us. He will supply His 
grace in abundance. It may be the 
most unusual opportunity in his- 
tory to recapture the world for 
Christ. It is a great time to be alive. 

Let us not forget, however, that 
we are followers of a Crucified One, 
that, as He suffered in His love for 
all mankind, we must suffer like- 
wise. Mary, His Mother, the first 
bearer of Christ, who brought Him 
into the world, suffered constantly. 
To be a bearer of Christ, a Christo- 
pher, must mean sacrifice, time, in- 
convenience, suffering, misunder- 
standing, and countless disappoint- 
ments that try one’s patience. The 
test of our sincerity before God 
and man will be how much we “go” 
and keep “going” in the name of 
Christ to all men. 


















HE village carrier was always an 

important person. He went to 
town much more often than anyone 
else in the place, besides passing 
through several villages on his way, 
in all of which he could pick up 
news. He was generally one of the 
most popular persons in the village 
for his work made him obliging 
and his news and travel made him 
interesting. As far as I could 
gather from the local retailers of 
past history, George Trewe was a 
good example of his kind and al- 
though there was scarcely anybody 
now living who had known him, 1 
came across one or two old persons 
who said they had heard about him 
in their childhood from their el- 
ders who lived when he did. 

George Trewe had a brother much 
older than himself who was the vil- 
lage blacksmith, dentist and, to a 
certain extent, veterinary surgeon 
for all the countryside around. 
John Trewe was evidently an excep- 
tional man and his _ neighbors 
thought that there was scarcely 
anything he could not do in the doc- 
toring line as well as in his own 
business. He had been almost like 
a father to his brother George who 
had been left an orphan when he 
was fairly young, for John had 
brought him up, while later, he 
started him in life as a carrier for 
the village. 

George Trewe’s carrier business 
appears to have become a good one. 
He not only carried a few passen- 
gers in his tilt-wagon, but collected 
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orders from the cottagers for the 
goods they wanted from town. Sto- 
ries about this man’s extraordinary 
memory were handed down, and 
from the way they were told me, I 
have little doubt that in the main 
they were true. George would call 
at the cottages of those who were 
usually his customers and get or- 
ders for the various things he was 
to bring back with him when he 
was going to town, the cash to pay 
for them being given him at the 
same time. As the exact cost was 
usually not known, there was 
change to bring as well as the 
goods. He would often collect as 
many as a hundred different orders 
for such things as tea or sugar, 
soap or a pair of boots, yards of 
calico, reels of cotton, bootlaces and 
endless small articles of one kind 
or another, bringing them back each 
with the correct amount of change, 
without having written down a 
single item. It was thought that 
he could neither read nor write, but 
the tradition about this was not 
very clear although it is probable, 
for reading and writing have cer- 
tainly tended to spoil natural mem- 
ory. 

George Trewe had been at his 
business some eight or ten years 
when the tragedy happened that 
made his life so memorable, not 
only in his village but, when it 
became known, throughout the 
county. 

How exactly the first mishap 
came to pass, nobody could tell me 
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clearly, but one day as George 
Trewe was driving his wagon home, 
an accident happened and his horse 
was so badly injured that it had to 
be killed. Apart from the fact that 
he was fond of the animal, he had 
so taught it that his word was 
enough to make it do what he 
wanted. It was a serious money 
loss as well. George had married 
afew years previously and had little 
children as well as a wife to keep. 
His cottage on the outside of the 
village on the high road to the mar- 
ket town, had been built for him 
under his brother John’s direction, 
and he still owed money on it, so 
that he was not in a good position to 
buy a new horse. He knew that his 
brother John would advance the 
money without making any diffi- 
culty, but the idea of going deeper 
into debt evidently depressed George 
and his neighbors noticed it. The 


finding the right kind of horse at a 
price that could be afforded, was 


another difficulty. George spent a 
great deal of time going about from 
place to place to look at horses that 
were for sale to see if he could find 
the kind of animal he wanted, but 
at the end of a week he seemed as 
far off as ever from getting the right 
thing. 

It was late autumn and the cold 
weather was beginning. One night 
George Trewe was sitting over the 
fire in his cottage, when he heard 
a horse galloping along the road. 
“That’s a runaway, I know,” he 
said to his wife, “and I don’t be- 
lieve there be anyone with him.” 
“Maybe they will come after him,” 
she answered, “we should be sure 
to hear them.” There was no sound 
of anyone outside, so George put on 
a top coat and went out to his gate. 
In a few minutes he heard the horse 
again, this time coming at a slow 
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trot. There was just enough light 
to see, and as the horse came near- 
er, he called out to it in a friendly 
tone of voice, holding up his arms. 
The animal stopped and George 
patted it on its neck, the horse 
meanwhile putting down his head 
as if glad he had found a friend. 
Trewe took hold of his forelock, 
leading him to the side of the road. 
He had hardly done so before he 
heard footsteps coming his way. 
“Is this your horse?” he asked of 
the figure in the dark. “My hoss, 
what do you take me to be?” and 
then followed some bad language, 
for the man had turned out of the 
village inn and was making his way 
home, none too sober. “It’s a horse 
that’s broke away from some- 
where,” answered George, “and he 
galloped down the road a few min- 
utes ago and then turned back 
again.” “You wants to keep’un, I 
s’pects, or sell’un,” was the reply 
in a beery voice, and the man 
trudged on. “That might suit 
Enoch Slab,” said George, “but it 
wouldn’t suit I.” The stable in 
which his late horse had lived, was 
close at hand and as neither the 
horse nor George wanted to stand 
any longer in the darkness and the 
cold, he thought he had better lead 
the stray in there until he knew 
what to do with him. He came in 
and told his wife what had hap- 
pened adding that he would see the 
village constable the first thing next 
morning and ask if he had any tid- 
ings of the owner. 

A little over half a mile further 
along the main road was a small 
farm whose owner was not beloved 
in the neighborhood. Ebenezer Vagg 
was fat, well-off and bad tempered. 
He was extremely mean and even 
grudged the money he had to pay 
in wages. It was said that he often 








kept back what was due, on the 
ground that some laborer on the 
farm had come late to work in the 
morning. The gout that he con- 
stantly suffered from added to his 
bad temper, often accounting for 
the fact that he rarely spoke to any 
of his laborers without swearing at 
them. The horse that George 
Trewe stopped near his cottage be- 
longed to Ebenezer Vagg who had 
bought it that day. It was restless 
in its new surroundings in the 
farmer’s paddock, roaming about 
the field all the afternoon, and 
when it became dark it did not seem 
to settle down any better. In its 
wanderings it must have come to 
the gate which opened when 
pressed against, for Ebenezer was 
famous for broken-down hedges and 
worn-out fences as it cost money he 
would not spend, to repair them. 
Farmer Vagg did not find out his 
loss until the morning when he 
saw the paddock gate open and his 
new horse gone. It is needless to 
say that he got into one of his vio- 
lent passions, blaming everyone 
about him, ordering his men hither 
and thither to make inquiries. It 
was early when Ebenezer made his 
discovery and men were on the 
road going to work. Vagg stood 
outside his farm gate and told each 
passer-by of his lost horse in case 
they might hear of anyone who had 
found him. It was not long before 
Enoch Slab passed, on his way to 
the village. “I can tell you, sir, 
wur yer hoss be to,” he said with a 
grin, “I did see the chap who got 
him take him into his stable. I did 
say to he that it wur just what he 
wanted as his own hoss wur dead.” 
“Saw a man with my horse,” and 
a string of bad words followed, “if 
I can catch him I'll hang him, and 
I don’t care who he is,” said Ebe- 
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nezer, purple in the face with rage, 
“Where did you see the horse?” he 
asked. “Outside George Trewe’s 
cottage down the road half a mile 
or so. I was a-walking home last 
night, and I sees George a-leading a 
strange hoss into the sart o’ stable 
he’s a-got beside his house. I asks 
him if that be his new hoss and he 
says no, but a run-a-way hoss as 
he’d a-caught on the road. I told 
he I didn’t believe ’im, and said he'd 
better keep’un now, as it wur just 
what he did want,” said Slab in fur- 
ther explanation. “Do you mean 
that my horse is in that stable 
now?” asked Vagg, “for if so I’ll go 
at once and catch the thief in the 
act.” “He be there, sure enough, 
sir,” said the man, “if you do look 
sharp.” 

Farmer Vagg got on his horse and 
went as fast as he could make the 
poor animal go, till he stopped out- 
side George Trewe’s cottage. “Hi- 
hi, is George Trewe there?” he 
shouted as well as his scant breath 
would let him. “You've stole my 
horse and got him in your stable. 
Come round here and open the door 
at once and let me see what you've 
got.” George came from the back 
of the house, touching his hat re- 
spectfully when he saw the farmer. 
“Open that door at once,” he shout- 
ed at George, “you’ve stole my horse 
and got him in there.” “I hav'nt 
a-stolen anybody’s hoss, sir, but 
I’ve a-got a strange hoss in here,” 
Trewe said, throwing the two doors 
of the shed wide open. “Last night 
about nine o’clock a hoss came gal- 
loping down this road an’ I says to 
my missus, ‘That’s a runaway, I 
know, and there ’baint nobody with 
him. In five minutes he wur back 
again, jest trotting slowly, and I 
had a-gone out to the gate, and when 
I seed the hoss all alone I speaks 
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quiet to him an’ he stops an’ lets I 
pat em on the shoulder. Then I 
waited to see if anyone wur a-com- 
ing arter “em, and it wur cold a- 
standing in the road, so I led ’em 
in here, an’ I wur jest off to tell the 
constable what I had a-found.” 

“You’re a liar, Trewe, you’re a 
liar; you stole that horse and 
thought nobody saw you,” shouted 
Ebenezer Vagg, hardly able to 
speak, he was in such a rage, 
“but you were watched, you were 
watched, and you brought that horse 
down from my paddock when it 
was dark, and you thought because 
I had just bought him, I should not 
know him again, and you’d get a 
good horse in place of your old one 
that’s dead, but you’re just rightly 
caught this time.” 

“Begging your pardon, Mr. Vagg,” 
said George in a steady, respectful 
tone of voice, “if you do say I stole 
your hoss an’ if you do set a tale 
about like that an’ takes away my 
character, I should be obliged to 
have the law on you, for you can’t 
say them kind of things about no- 
body.” 

“What, you impudent scoundrel,” 
shouted the farmer again, “threaten 
me with the law! Why I'll have 
you locked up before the day’s out, 
and get you hanged for horse-steal- 
ing into the bargain. Take that 
horse back to my paddock where 
you got him from, at once.” 

‘Till do no such thing, sir. I 
caught the hoss here in the road, 
an’ I'll turn him out on the road 
again, if that’s what you wants, or 
he can bide here till you sends for 
‘em,—either way you likes.” George 
never raised his voice but spoke to 
the angry old man in an even, 
straightforward manner which per- 
haps aggravated him all the more. 

“Do you intend to put my horse 





back where you took him from, or 
don’t you?” asked Vagg again, at 
the end of a torrent of oaths, “or 
will you wait till you’re made to?” 
“T’ll keep he here till you sends 
for ’em, or I’ll turn he out on the 
road again, as that’s wur I took he 
from — whichever you likes,” an- 
swered George again, “an’ now, sir, 
I’m off to the constable to tell he 
about this here hoss, an’ all you’ve 
got to say about I,” added Trewe. 
He left the farmer on his old horse, 
cursing and swearing in the middle 
of the road, and took his way to 
the village to see the constable. 
George Trewe was surprised to 
find that the man knew all about 
the horse, and the part he had 
played in catching it, and evidently 
doubted the truth of George’s story. 
“You was looking for a hoss your- 
self,” said the constable, “and you 
managed to catch this one on the 
road outside your own door at the 
moment you wanted one. It don’t 
sound very natural to me,” he add- 
ed, looking at George in a way that 
showed how much he doubted his 
word. “You don’t mean as how you 
believes I a-stole this hoss, does 
you? I’ve a-lived here all me life, 
and everyone knows I, an’ knows 
I'd never do such a thing as to 
steal another man’s hoss. Besides 
I’ve money I can lay my hand on to 
pay for one, if I can find what I do 
want, an’ I nearly bought one yes- 
terday at Holcut,” said George, in a 
slightly injured tone of voice. 
“Well, I doesn’t know anything 
about yer business or yer money, 
but last night Enoch Slab saw you 
leading Farmer Vagg’s horse into 
your stable, as quiet as possible, 
and says he never heard any horse 
galloping on the road, and he 
thought you had made up this yarn 
because you had got just the horse 
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you wanted,” replied the constable. 
“Yes, it’s true I spoke to Enoch last 
night just as I caught the hoss, an’ 
it was his a-coming along the road 
as turned it back, for there wasn’t 
nobody else about, an’ he said I had 
better keep he, as I wanted a hoss. I 
up an’ told he I didn’t steal other 
people’s goods an’ that didn’t a- 
please he, for he thought I meant 
they hens of Mrs. Hedge’s as he 
a-took an’ you found out. An’ with 
that Enoch a-walked on, but I could 
see he wur angry with I for what I’d 
a-said, an’ I expects that’s why he 
come’d down an’ told you about the 
hoss this morning. Enoch thinks 
he ’ull get summut out of Farmer 
Vagg over this job, but he don’t 
know Farmer if he really do think 
so!” 

Later on in the day, Constable 
Batt came to Trewe’s cottage with 
a warrant for his arrest. Ebenezer 
Vagg had been before the magis- 
trates and sworn that George Trewe 
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had stolen his horse. That he had 
seen Trewe leaning on the gate of 
his paddock for a considerable time 
the afternoon before, and wondered 
what he was doing there. That 
night, after it was dark, the horse 
disappeared from the paddock, and 
a witness, Enoch Slab, had seen the 
accused leading the horse into his 
stable, about nine o’clock. The ac- 
cused was badly in need of a horse 
for his carrier’s business, as his own 
had just died. 

George Trewe found it difficult to 
believe that what was happerting 
was real, and that he was not 
dreaming something dreadful. He 
had seen his brother John in the 
morning, when he left the constable, 
was cheered up and told that he 
would probably hear no more of the 
matter—it was a “storm in a tea- 
cup”; he must not worry, Farmer 
Vagg was a very bad tempered man, 
as everyone knew, but he would cool 
down again. 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 


MY MASTERPIECE 


By MARGERY RUEBUSH SHANK 


LIKE to pretend that I am a poet, 
Spinner of lyrics with musical lines 
That sparkle and dance and bubble all over 
Like diamond-cut crystal and amber-toned wines. 


With dusting and pressing and marketing finished, 
I lay off my apron and cautiously creep 

To smooth a soft curl of my latest creation— 

Cool to the touch and safely asleep! 





PROTESTANTISM IN MEXICO 


By JAMES A. MAGNER 


MONG the evidences of rapid 

change on every hand in Mex- 
ico today, the activities of Protes- 
tant missionaries, principally from 
the United States, call for special 
attention. All the principal de- 
nominations are represented in one 
form or the other, with other groups 
such as the Rosicrusians, whose 
pamphlets were found by this writer 
on the balustrade of the Opera 
House in Mexico City during the 
past summer. The Committee on 
Cooperation in Latin America, 


which is a leading office in New 
York for the clearance of Protes- 
tant propaganda and activity among 


our “Good Neighbors,” has an- 
nounced no fewer than twenty-seven 
sects now at work in Mexico. 

The Central Commission for the 
Defense of the Faith, a branch of 
Mexican Catholic Action for meet- 
ing the challenge, reports the fol- 
lowing non-Catholic religious enti- 
ties: Seventh Day Adventists, Alle- 
lujas (otherwise known as Assem- 
blies of God or Pentecostals), 
Friends (Quakers), United An- 
nouncers, Baptists of various groups, 
Philosophic Center, Christian Sci- 
ence, Church of God, Disciples, Con- 
gregationalists, Salvation Army, 
Episcopalians, Spiritualists, Broth- 
erhood of the New Life, Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A., Evangelical Social 
Mexican Church, Interdenomina- 
tional, Lutherans, Mennonites, Meth- 
odists of various groups, Crowned 
Ministers, Mission of Israel, Mor- 
mons, Naturalists, Nazarenes, Pil- 
grims, Presbyterians, Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, and other groups such 


as the Evangelicals, the World As- 
sociation of the Impersonal Life, 
and the Masonic Lodges. 

Among the most active groups are 
the Seventh Day Adventists, Metho- 
dists, Baptists, and Presbyterians. 
Some of the sects operate only in 
the northern parts of the country. 
Others, such as the Friends, have 
limited their activity principally to 
the work of social uplift among 
the Indians of more primitive sec- 
tions. Mexico City, however, ap- 
pears to be the center of operations, 
with a certain common understand- 
ing and endeavor. Thus, the Meth- 
odists, which maintain a Bible Cen- 
ter on 5 Gante Street, distribute a 
large quantity of Bibles and other 
literature without discrimination. 
Their vacation Bible School, more- 
over, which covers various parts of 
the Republic, is open to all denomi- 
nations. 

For the most part, the work of 
evangelization or proselytism is car- 
ried on in a determined and well 
organized manner. The Adventists, 
in particular, appear to be well 
financed in their missionary en- 
deavors, with trained men and 
women workers in close contact 
with the mother organizations in 
the United States. Numerous cen- 
ters for the distribution of charac- 
teristic literature have been estab- 
lished, and conventions are regular- 
ly held for the discussion of meth- 
ods and further operations, in which 
both the radio and the press are 
employed. 

As early as October, 1942, the 
Salvation Army held a National 
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Evangelical Convention in Guadala- 
jara, followed by another in Mex- 
ico City in October, 1944, with ap- 
proximately one hundred delegates 
from the United States in addition 
to Mexican representatives from 
various parts of the country. Mex- 
ico and Central America are said to 
be under the “Division” of Texas; 
South America is under that of 
Buenos Aires. The principal “gar- 
risons” in Mexico are located in 
Monterey and the capital, under 
the direction of captains. The 
higher offices, it appears, are held 
by Americans. In Mexico City, a 
certain Captain Guzman has been 
in charge of the headquarters at 
163 Imprenta Street. Missionaries 
with the title of “lieutenants,” have 
penetrated the country with “Guz- 
man” autos using loud speakers 
and have achieved some measure of 
success in the states of Oaxaca, 
Chiapas, and Puebla. 

The Methodists, who have main- 
tained a foundation in Mexico since 
1873, held their first Congress of the 
Movement of Laymen of the Metho- 
dist Church in Mexico at Saltillo in 
1943. Last year they celebrated 
their National Convention on Gante 
Street in Mexico City, preceded by 
a Hygiene Week for the corps of 
Nurses organized by this body. The 
Baptists held a National Conven- 
tion in April, 1943, at Monterey, 
announcing at that time another 
meeting for the following year at 
Uruapan. Numerous delegates at- 
tended these reunions from the 
southwestern United States, and 
messages were received from semi- 
naries and other centers of Texas 
and California where Mexicans are 
trained as evangelists to return to 
their native country. The Presby- 
terians have been engaged in a five 
year program of advancement which 
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will end in 1946, as well as a “Pro. 
gressive Movement” or Six - Year 
Plan to be completed in 1947, when 
they will celebrate the diamond 
jubilee of their establishment in 
Mexico. 

One of the most widely publicized 
of these reunions was the National 
Adventist Convention held in Tacu- 
baya, a suburb of the capital, in 
1944. Although some of the more 
ardent spirits at that time urged 
direct action against Catholics, their 
more seasoned American counselors 
gave the sage advice that one catches 
more flies with a drop of honey than 
with a barrel of vinegar, with spe- 
cific reference to the medical and 
material aid that this sect has dis- 
tributed to the poor. The Catholic 
Church was attacked only on the 
score of its “superstitions” and the 
“obscurantism” in which it is al- 
leged to have held the Indians for 
four hundred years. The Jehovah's 
Witnesses have, on occasion, taken 
a somewhat more direct strategy by 
engaging persons to stand on the 
principal street corners with signs 
draped from their shoulders front 
and back passing out copies of La 
Torre del Vigia, or “The Watch 
Tower,” and announcing free lec- 
tures of the sect. The house-to- 
house method of solicitation has 
been used by some sects also, with 
the result that, in self-defense, 
many homes carry a printed an- 
nouncement in a front window 
Somos Catdélicos—“We are Catho- 
lics.” 

A great deal of the literature dis- 
tributed to the public is nothing 
more or less than Spanish transla- 
tions of Bible stories, stories of con- 
versions, and moral tracts, together 
with reproductions of nineteenth 
century steel engravings, of a type 
familiar in the old American and 
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English Sunday and Bible schools. 
Very little of this material makes a 
frontal attack upon the Catholic 
Church. Some of it teaches good 
moral ideas, especially in temper- 
ance. A few leaflets which are given 
a wide circulation tell the story of 
a priest in Peru who discovered the 
errors of the Catholic Church be- 
fore it was too late and joined a 
Protestant sect. The Adventists are 
prodigal with this material, adding 
their own distinctive contribution 
which attacks the institution of 
Sunday as the Lord’s Day instead 
of the Sabbath, and circulate their 
tracts, not only in rich centers such 
as Monterey, but also in more re- 
mote points as Chiapas, Oaxaca, and 
Nayarit. 

Books dealing with purely spirit- 
ual subjects are also available in a 
wide variety of titles, including such 
books of pious meditation as El 
Aposento Alto (The Upper Cham- 
ber) issued by the Methodists. It 
is claimed that this volume alone 
had a circulation of 471,000 copies 
in 1935, which rose to 5,382,700 by 
1942. 

The Bible, however, remains the 
principal item of distribution. A 
fecund field has been found in the 
conscripts of the army, which has 
numbered many propagandists of 
Protestantism from the time of Car- 
ranza, including officers up to gen- 
erals. The Salvation Army, which 
specializes in the Gospel According 
to St. Luke, proposes to distribute 
7,000,000 Gospels to Mexican homes. 
The Methodists claim to have sold 
during the past year 25,000 Bibles, 
14,000 copies of the New Testament, 
and 1,000,000 separate Gospels, par- 
ticularly among working men. 

Of considerable importance also 
are the vacation Bible Schools, al- 
ready mentioned, introduced in 1923 
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by the Methodists, with an inter- 
denominational character. In 1943, 
there were 169 of these schools, dis- 
tributed among 11 sects, and by 
1945 this number had been in- 
creased by 32. Recently, these 
schools have been supplemented by 
“Caravans,” an idea imported from 
the United States, employing two 
young women, two young men, and 
a counselor, who visit seven differ- 
ent churches, spending a week in 
each place with special attention 
paid to the youth of the locality. 
Frequently joined with these ac- 
tivities is that of teaching the ele- 
ments of reading and writing to the 
illiterate masses of Mexico. The 
Methodists have been particularly 
active in this work, employing the 
so-called Lambach Method for 
adults, by which the student can be- 
come a teacher for his neighbor 
after the first lesson. Important 
work in Indian languages research, 
recognized by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, has been done by Wyclifites 
and others. Agricultural schools 
have also been established, as in 
Tepoxtlan and Miacatlan (Morelia), 
in Montemorelos (Nuevo Leén), and 
in certain northern states where 
young American couples and stu- 
dents have come to devote them- 
selves to farm work. It is alleged 
that, on certain ranches, Catholic 
priests are not permitted to enter 
and members of Catholic Action are 
forbidden access to teach catechism. 
One of the most effective means 
of proselytism is through social 
work and allied activities. Certain 
groups, such as the Quakers, main- 
tain that they are interested only in 
the material and cultural better- 
ment of the Indians and in no wise 
intend to wean them away from the 
Catholic Faith. Others use mate- 
rial inducements frankly as bait for 
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proselytizing the natives and con- 
centrate their work through this 
means among the poorer classes. 
Visitations of hospitals and prisons 
are organized with this object in 
mind; clothing is distributed among 
the poor; medicines are provided, 
and even money is passed out to at- 
tract prospective converts. The 
Salvation Army maintains a farm 
in the state of Puebla where pris- 
oners are sent on parole and inci- 
dentally are given a course of in- 
struction which bodes no good to 
their respect for Catholicism. 

In addition, large sums of money 
are being poured into gymnasiums 
and sport centers, sanatoriums, or- 
phanages, social centers, libraries, 
commercial schools, and institutes 
of higher learning. It is asserted 
that the plan of most, if not all, 
of the sects working in Mexico is to 
provide a school at the side of each 
of their churches. In other words, 
the Protestants in Mexico, with 
plenty of money, zeal, and organiza- 
tional ability at their command, 
have sized up the situation and are 
using the same general methods as 
the early missionaries employed to 
convert the natives to Catholicism 
and which the Catholic Church 
must again employ if it is to fulfill 
its mission and save the Catholic 
faith of the people. The problems 
of drunkenness, vice, family life, 
hygiene, and housing, and the as- 
pirations of youth for a better life 
and ampler opportunities here be- 
low must be taken into vital con- 
sideration by the religious bodies 
who wish to succeed in Mexico to- 
day; and doctrine and devotion 
alone will not solve these problems. 

The success of the Protestant 
bodies now working in Mexico may 
not be fairly reflected in the figures 
at hand. It is estimated that there 
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were 68,839 members of non-Catho- 
lic sects in 1910; by 1921 this num. 
ber had risen to 73,951, and by 1940, 
to 175,766. The Methodists alone 
claim a membership of 20,000 with 
an increase of at least 10 proselytes 
per day, from 1943. The Adven- 
tists, Allelujas, and Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses are said to count even greater 
gains, especially among the poorer 
classes. According to available sta- 
tistics, there were 380 Protestant 
churches in Mexico in 1940, al- 
though many more private houses 
and clubs serve also for worship 
and propaganda. According to one 
source of information, there are no 
fewer than 257 churches in addi- 
tion to such private meeting places 
in the Federal District alone. At 
this rate of increase, it may well be 
that in Mexico City there are more 
Protestant than Catholic churches, 
if units and not numbers of adher- 
ents are considered. 

While the situation has not yet 
reached genuinely formidable pro- 
portions, there are complicating 
elements which may well disturb 
the Catholic authorities. Although 
Catholic action and allied Catholic 
activities among the laity have made 
notable strides in recent years, there 
is still an insufficient number of 
priests to minister to a nation which 
has been nominally at least ninety 
per cent Catholic. In 1910, for a 
total population of 15,000,000, Mex- 
ico had only 5,000 priests; in 1940, 
after the years of persecution, hard- 
ly more than 3,800 remained to 
function for a population estimated 
at 20,000,000. Steps are being taken 
to remedy this critical situation; 
but it will be a number of years, 
under the most favorable circum- 
stances, before the Catholic Church 
in Mexico can count upon an ample 
trained personnel for its needs. 
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Among the more important Cath- 
olic organizations formed to study 
and counteract Protestant activities 
are the Diocesan Commissions for 
the Defense of the Faith, already 
mentioned as a branch of Catholic 
Action. In the first issue of Fides 
Nostra (Our Faith), the official bul- 
letin of the Central Commission in 
Mexico City, under date of May, 
1945, the policy to be followed is 
described as “Charity, Discipline, 
and Unity.” With reference to 
“Discipline,” it is stated that “this 
is one of the points in which, apart 
from its evident necessity and pro- 
priety, we can demonstrate in a 
peaceful manner to Protestants how 
much superior the Catholic Church, 
living and life-giving tree, is to 
the heretical sects, dead or dying 
branches. In this particular, no 
one should undertake any project 
in defense of the faith without the 
previous knowledge and consent of 
his bishop, pastor, or ecclesiastical 
delegate.” 

This word of caution from the 
official body is of the utmost im- 
portance, in as much as various 
groups of Protestants have com- 
plained of unjust discrimination 
and even violence on the part of 
Catholics against the ministers or 
members of the sects. That strong 
arm methods have been employed 
on occasion to discourage the evan- 
gelical messengers is undoubtedly 
true, and in some cases the local 
priests have been accused of the in- 
tellectual authorship of the crimes 
alleged. On the other hand, it may 
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be noted that Protestant bodies 
functioned in peace in various parts 
of Mexico for many years prior to 
the current wave of proselytism, 
and there can be no doubt that at 
least many of the complaints now 
raised by the evangelicals can be 
traced to their own indiscretion and 
acts of provocation. 

To balance the ledger in some re- 
spects, it may also be noted that the 
new Protestant activity has stimu- 
lated the Catholic Church to a more 
intensive campaign of religious in- 
struction and endeavor. Catechism 
classes have been organized every- 
where, and leaflets and booklets are 
being issued by the thousands to ex- 
plain the Catholic position on doc- 
trinal and moral questions, to- 
gether with their application to 
problems of the day. The Cathe- 
dral in Mexico City has dedicated a 
number of its pamphlet stands to 
material dealing explicitly with 
Protestantism and its attacks upon 
the Catholic Church. It is also ap- 
parent that in dealing with prob- 
lems of vice, illiteracy, poverty, and 
hygiene among the more depressed 
and primitive classes, the evangeli- 
cal Churches have performed use- 
ful services and have alerted the 
Catholic forces to the necessity and 
the modern means of social work 
which must be considered an inte- 
gral part of missionary and re- 
ligious endeavor. An _ intelligent 
recognition of these facts may 
well serve useful purposes and lead 
to constructive ends for all con- 
cerned. 





JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
His Prophetic Sense 


By RoBERT WILBERFORCE 


N the middle of August last I was 
one of a gathering of English 
Catholics who together with repre- 
sentatives from America and from 
European countries met at Beau- 
mont to celebrate the centenary of 
John Henry Newman. In these 
days of stringent rationing and 
other difficulties in England it was 
rather a sporting thing of the Jesu- 
its to undertake to house and feed 
four hundred people very hungry 
and not only for the things of the 
mind. However, it all went splen- 
didly and those who know Beau- 
mont will realize how pleasantly a 
week in midsummer can be passed 
there. 

For those who do not know Beau- 
mont let me mention that it is a 
fine Georgian house set in extensive 
woods, fields and lawns stretching 
down to the Thames, about three 
miles above Windsor opposite the 
Island of Runnymede. There is 
nothing in its surroundings which 
might not have been there in New- 
man’s time and for many genera- 
tions earlier. From the days I was 
there at school it always seemed to 
me that the Thames as it flows soft- 
ly by carries with it at that spot the 
cavalcade of the centuries. Past 
achievements, present struggles, fu- 
ture dreams, are all mingled and 
transmuted through the symbolic 
river into the very essence of Eng- 
land. 

A very traditional place and a 
very appropriate one in which to 
conjure up memories of Newman! 


For how it would have rejoiced his 
heart, highly sensitive to the things 
which hover around environment, 
if, on that dark stormy night when 
he threw himself on his knees be- 
fore Father Dominic at the door of 
of the Littlemore cottage, he had 
foreseen this meeting a century 
later to link his day with ours and 
carry on his work. He would have 
seen himself established as a part 
of the English heritage. But be- 
fore saying anything about the per- 
sonality of Newman as it appears 
against the background of the inter- 
vening years, it is interesting to re- 
mind ourselves what was the Catho- 
lic position in England just before 
and during his time compared to 
today. 

We have no certain figures of 
population in the eighteenth cen- 
tury but we have reliable estimates 
and know approximately what it 
was. A few years before Newman’s 
birth Father John Berrington esti- 
mated that at the end of the eight- 
eenth century the Catholic popula- 
tion was about 60,000. It had in 
effect dropped almost to the van- 
ishing point of one in 150 of the 
population. Today in Great Britain 
we number just over 3 million, or 
one in 16 of the population. And 
this change in numbers has been 
accompanied by a growth in influ- 
ence and intellectual achievement. 
Whilst Newman was still at Oxford 
Catholics were debarred from pub- 
lic office and were discriminated 
against in various ways under the 
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Penal Laws. After the Catholic 
Emancipation Act of 1829 they be- 
gan to take their place again in na- 
tional affairs. Today they play an 
important part in all branches of 
activity. 

But the change has been most 
noticeable in the intellectual field 
where since Newman’s day a stead- 
ily increasing number of Catholics, 
many of them converts, have been 
distinguished in literature, music, 
the arts and sciences, etc. The Eng- 
lish Catholic renaissance is a ro- 
mantic story, but it is not my pur- 
pose to trace it now, even in out- 
line. I merely indicate its signifi- 
cance in connection with Newman’s 
work and in doing so I do not wish 
to attribute it entirely to Newman 
and to his Oxford disciples. There 
were many other instruments visi- 
ble and invisible. The English mar- 
tyrs who had gone before; those 
stalwart old English Catholics who 
kept the faith alive in their coun- 
try homes during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries; the émi- 
grés during the French Revolution, 
who received a warm welcome in 
England. And finally the unosten- 
tatious holiness of innumerable 
Irish immigrants during the nine- 
teenth century, from whose practi- 
cal faith so much of the present 
flowering of Catholic life in Eng- 
land is due. 

But none the less Newman by the 
sheer force of his intellect and his 
integrity, raised the status of Catho- 
lics in the eyes of his fellow coun- 
trymen from one where they were 
ignored as eccentric vestiges of a 
bygone age to one which could not 
be ignored and must be taken seri- 
ously. That was his outstanding 
contribution to the Catholic revival 
and it was no easy one. It really 
was a victory of his personality. 
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And in retrospect his personality 
becomes greater as we get further 
away from the transient elements 
in it which obscured the judgment 
of some of his contemporaries. The 
question of his sensitiveness for in- 
stance with which is usually asso- 
ciated his relations with Cardinal 
Manning, are questions which must 
be dealt with in any attempt to por- 
tray his personality. 

Yes. Newman like Charles Lamb 
had all the sensitiveness which 
comes from attachment to old 
friends and places. Endowed with 
the soul of a saint and the mind of 
a poet he valued intensely the small 
things of life, those inestimable ele- 
ments of every day existence gener- 
ally overlooked. Such rare natures 
as his suffer no doubt in a way 
which it is difficult for the average 
person to understand. It is the 
price paid by the poet for his gifts 
and I think there is no doubt that 
Newman paid the price fully. But 
I also think that his hypersensitive- 
ness to personal slights so often 
talked of has been exaggerated. In- 
deed Father Tristram, one of New- 
man’s community at Edgbaston, 
showed convincingly in his address 
at Beaumont how misleading that 
view of him is. 

True, Newman like other Victori- 
ans attached great importance to 
form and style—an importance 
which will probably seem oversen- 
sitive and meticulous to the present 
age. None the less, it was the staff 
out of which the Oxford of the 
nineteenth century was fashioned 
and Newman was first and fore- 
most a product of Oxford. How lit- 
erally he translated the Oxford 
spirit into the Oratory School, one 
anecdote is enough to show. Lord 
Fitzalan in his memories of the 
school in the sixties, tells us that 
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Newman liked to take the boys for 
the Latin plays which he had him- 
self studied at Oxford. “Once when 
a boy made a false quantity, New- 
man drew his breath, into, or 
through his teeth, wincing with a 
scholar’s pain, and he did this so 
energetically that the motion pushed 
back the chair he was sitting on 
which was on castors, so that he 
fell onto the floor.” 

There is another incident which 
Lord Fitzalan recalls revealing the 
heart of Newman as my Father, 
who was one of the first boys at the 
Oratory and knew the Cardinal in- 
timately, had always depicted it to 
us as children. It appears that 
after Father Ambrose St. John’s 
death in 1872 Lord Fitzalan visited 
the school and Newman said to him, 
“You must have something to re- 
member him by.” He went to the 
bookcase to find one of Father St. 
John’s books and then suddenly 
holding on to the bookcase, began 
sobbing. 

The relations of two such differ- 
ent characters as Newman and 
Manning were bound to be strained 
at times. A fairer view of both 
would be gained by considering 
them apart and not in contrast. 
But as their names are in fact so 
closely linked I should like to say 
a word about Manning’s apprecia- 
tion of Newman. Cardinal Man- 
ning has suffered as few of his con- 
temporaries have suffered at the 
hands of biographers. The notori- 
ous volume of Purcell laid the 
ground for the calumnies which 
have since become commonplace. 
Shane Leslie did something to coun- 
terbalance Purcell, but not enough. 
And Manning’s memory was fur- 
ther injured by the pen of Lytton 
Strachey whose passion for effect 
far outran his attention to accuracy. 


If those who have been led to think 
of Manning as a jealous, ambitious, 
proud man could revise their opin. 
ion in the light of his life’s work it 
would do much to redeem the name 
of one of the greatest of the Vic. 
torians. On the question of his re. 
gard for Newman, fortunately Man- 
ning himself has spoken with con- 
vincing eloquence. Preaching at 
the Requiem Mass for Newman in 
1890 he expressed his own affection 
and admiration in no uncertain 
terms. Those who wish to read the 
text of that sermon will find it in 
John Moody’s recent life of New- 
man for by a happy thought he has 
chosen it as a conclusion to the 
book. One or two passages must 
suffice now to show how different 
was Manning’s mind toward New- 
man from the picture given by Pur- 
cell, Strachey and others. 


“We have lost our greatest wit- 
ness to the Faith,” says Manning, 
“and we are all poorer and lower by 
the loss. ... Few men are living 
who cherish such a record of the 
past as I can. When I was twenty 
years of age and he was about 
twenty-eight, I remember his form 
and voice, and penetrating words at 
Evensong in the University Church 
at Oxford. Having once seen and 
heard him I never failed to be there. 

“As time went on those quiet days 
turned into the conflict and tumult 
of the following years. My field of 
work was far away, but I knew his 
thoughts by letter, and when trials 
came I was not absent from him. 
Littlemore is before me now as 
fresh as yesterday; then came the 
great decision, in which the toils 
and prayers of so many years were 
fulfilled and rewarded. The next 
time we met was in 1848. It was in 
Rome. He was in the Oratorian 
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habit, simple, humble and dead to 
the world.. Again four years passed, 
and I heard once more the well- 
known voice, sweet as of old but 
strong in the absolute truth, prophe- 
sying a ‘Second Spring’ in the first 
Provincial of Westminster. .. . 

“It is too soon to measure the 
work that has been silently wrought 
by the life of Cardinal Newman. 
No living man has so changed the 
religious thought of England. His 
withdrawal closes a chapter which 
stands alone in the religious life of 
this century.” 

Manning then recalls a letter he 
wrote to Newman in 1861 in which 
he said: “You have been a master- 
builder in this work, and I a wit- 
ness of its growth. ... To you I 
owe a debt of gratitude for intel- 
lectual help and light, greater than 
to anyone of our time; and it gives 
me a sincere gratification now pub- 
licly to acknowledge, though I can 
in no way repay it. 

“T little thought in 1861 that I 
should have the consolation of re- 
peating these words, as it were, over 
his grave. ... He has taught us 
that beauty and truth are insepara- 
ble, that beauty resides essentially 
in the thought, so that nothing can 
make that to be beautiful which is 
not so in the plainest words that 
will convey the meaning. The Eng- 
lish people have read these thoughts 
through his transparent words, and 
have seen the beauty of eternal 
truth as it is set forth in his 
mind... . 

“But beyond the power of all 
books has been the example of his 
humble and unworldly life—always 
the same, in union with God, and in 
= charity to all who sought 
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“The history of our land will 
hereafter record the name of John 





Henry Newman among the greatest 
of her people, as a confessor for 
the Faith, a great teacher of men, 
a preacher of justice, of piety and 
of compassion. May we all follow 
him in his life, and may our end be 
painless and peaceful like his.” 


Let us now consider Newman in 
relation to our problems today. The 
peace which I have described in the 
harmonious surroundings of Beau- 
mont last summer—it was a few 
days after the war had ended—was 
more apparent than real. A new 
and ominous feeling of unreality 
encompassed the beauty of the ma- 
terial world. Since Newman’s days 
at Oxford mankind has ‘ become 
possessed of more and more knowl- 
edge of scientific facts and less and 
less knowledge of any guiding prin- 
ciple. A confusion which had just 
become immeasurably increased by 
the discovery of atomic energy. 
Naturally much discussion took 
place on that unsettling topic and 
although at first it may seem re- 
mote from memories of Newman, in 
fact it was nearer than might be 
thought. For our discussions soon- 
er or later ended, as most discus- 
sion does, on a note of interrogation. 
And it is a measure of Newman’s 
greatness that, concerned as he 
was with the immediate questions 
of his own age, nevertheless funda- 
mentally he throws light also on 
the problems of our time. For he 
possessed in a remarkable degree 
the power of projecting his mind 
into the future. By some mysteri- 
ous gift he foresaw the course of 
events as they were to unroll them- 
selves after his death, not indeed 
in detail but in the influence they 
would exercise on the souls of men. 
Compare that with the facile op- 
timism of most Victorians. It was 
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as though by a kind of inverse proc- 
ess Newman was alive to the dis- 
asters of the twentieth century as 
keenly as he had been alive to the 
far distant past. He could antici- 
pate in imagination, the tragic years 
which we are enduring almost as 
vividly as he relived the stirring 
events of the fourth century. In a 
word Newman possessed the gift of 
interpretative historical genius and 
through his luminous mind the past, 
present and future are brought into 
focus. 

Through Newman’s voluminous 
writings as shown in Father 
Przywara’s recently compiled syn- 
thesis there can be traced a general 
theme in which the whole conflict 
of nature and grace is surveyed. 
Newman guides us through the 
transitory events of history, which 
so often obscure reality, to witness 
with the clarity of his own mind, 
the true nature of man’s destiny as 
members of the living body of 
Christ. 

There are few problems in the 
moral order which confront man 
today or can confront him in the 
future which the mind of Newman 
has not envisaged. Thus Monsignor 
Knox in preparing his speech on 
Newman for the Centenary celebra- 
tions must have found it a useful 
preparation for those penetrating 
articles entitled “God and the Atom” 
which he is about to publish in book 
form. And yet in spite of the com- 
prehensive nature of Newman’s in- 
tellect and the influence he exer- 
cises on all who know him it is a 
fact that his genius has still to be 
discovered by many people in the 
English-speaking world. The rea- 
son probably is that his works are 
not easily condensed. The quick 
reader, who hopes to absorb ideas, 
as he runs, finds himself lost. New- 
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man does not lend himself to im. 
patient reading. He is not adapted 
to simplied, digested thought, the 
only kind of reading which the ma- 
jority seems to tolerate in these 
days. 

And there is another reason to 
which I have just alluded. The sub- 
jects which he treated were large- 
ly the religious problems of the 
England of his day. It therefore 
needed time to show that his analy- 
sis nearly always went beyond the 
specific and temporary with which 
he was dealing. Those were mere- 
ly the means by which he presented 
universal principles applicable to 
all time. 

His style of course was superb 
but his true genius consisted in the 
thought which underlay the style. 
It may seem unnecessary to em- 
phasize this, but although it may be 
obvious to us it has been over- 
looked by many critics and review- 
ers during his life and even after 
his death. Every literary figure 
seems doomed to suffer some kind 
of eclipse for a generation or so. 
Those destined for enduring fame 
emerge again after that time. The 
music of Newman’s prose led some 
of his contemporaries to miss the 
deeps lying beneath. 

“Divine Philosophy not dry and 
crabbed as dull fools suppose. But 
musical as is Apollo’s lute.” But 
the Victorians, obsessed with a rev- 
erence for German metaphysics 
hardly believed that philosophic 
truth could be presented with the 
beauty which characterized all 
which Newman wrote. “The Prus- 
sian domination of our thought,” to 
quote Father Ethelbert Cardiff, “en- 
dured up to the outbreak—in some 
quarters beyond the outbreak—of 
the war of 1914 and it is from the 
standpoint of Prussian philosophy 
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taken as a norm and test of cul- 
ture that Newman was judged.” 
When his biography appeared in 
1912 it was met by a cautious but 
unmistakable disparagement of the 
Cardinal’s intellect. None of the 
writers indeed stooped so low as 
some of those a generation before, 
when Carlyle with shattering imper- 
ceptiveness had described him as 
possessing “the intellect of a mod- 
erate sized rabbit.” But very few 
critics even in 1912 had the discern- 
ment of the Contemporary Review 
which recognized “his vast intellec- 
tual powers” and owned that “his 
mind was of absolutely first rank.” 
The tendency was to belittle his in- 
tellect in praising his style. When 
Lord Morley speaks of “the incom- 
parably winning graces by which 
Newman made mere syren style do 
duty for exact penetrating and 
coherent thought,” one can hardly 
believe he had more than a cursory 
acquaintance with Newman’s work. 

Today Newman happily is gain- 
ing wider and wider recognition not 
only in the English-speaking world 
but in European countries. On the 
relevance of Newman’s thought to 
the present world Christopher Daw- 
son writing in the August issue of 
the Sword of the Spirit Bulletin 
says: 

“No two periods could seem more 
unlike than the early Victorian age 
that produced Newman’s genius 
and the dark age of total war and 
totalitarian ideologies. Yet the 
more I consider Newman’s thought, 
the more relevant does it seem to 
the new situation in which Chris- 
tians find themselves today. For 
Newman was the first Christian 
thinker in the English - speaking 
world who fully realized the nature 
of modern secularism and the enor- 
mous change which was already in 





process of development, although a 
century had still to pass before it 
was to produce its full harvest of 
destruction. He believed that it 
was his real vocation to withstand 
the world forces that were gather- 
ing against the Christian faith it- 
self. This was the dominant pre- 
occupation of his mind from first to 
last. As he wrote to Mrs. Maskell 
in 1877, ‘my apprehensions are not 
new, but above fifty years standing. 
I have all that time thought that a 
time of widespread infidelity was 
coming, and through all these years 
the waters have, in fact, been rising 
as a deluge. I look for the time, 
after my life, when enly the tops of 
the mountains will be seen like 
islands in a waste of waters.’ 

“He spoke in just the same way 
in the address which he delivered 
at Rome when he became a Cardi- 
nal, and anyone who has even a 
superficial acquaintance with his 
writings will realise what a central 
place this prophetic sense of an im- 
minent world crisis held in his 
whole life and thought. It was this 
prophetic spirit and not the theory 
of the Anglican Via Media or the 
romantic interest in mediaeval Ca- 
tholicism which was the inspira- 
tion of Newman’s work during the 
twelve years in which he led the 
Movement. Behind the respectable 
facade of nineteenth century prog- 
ress and enlightenment, he saw “The 
Mystery of Iniquity travailing for 
birth, and convulsing the earth with 
its pangs.’ ‘Surely there is at this 
day,’ he wrote, ‘a confederacy of 
evil, marshalling its hosts from all 
parts of the world, organising itself, 
taking its measures, enclosing the 
Church of Christ as in a net, and 
preparing the way for a general 
apostasy from it.’ 

“No modern writer has thought 
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more deeply than Newman on the 
conditions of spiritual action and on 
the incommeasurability of the laws 
and values which govern the world 
of secular human activity which is 
‘The World,’ and the invisible world 
which is the world of spiritual real- 
ity. Above all he was profoundly 
convinced that everything that is of 
importance in the spiritual order, 
and consequently in reality, is al- 
ways the work of the few. Num- 
bers do not matter. ‘Number is not 
strength. There never was a greater 
fallacy than to suppose that the 
many must necessarily be stronger 
than the few.’ Nor is it material 
power or influence or ability that 


counts. Under the dispensation of 
the spirit, it is by means of the few, 
the weak and the unknown that the 
divine purpose in history is real- 
ised.” 

Out of the Oxford which he loved 
so well Newman went, fearlessly, 
into the world abandoning all to 
carry his message beyond the con- 
fines of his own university and his 
own country, with a joy and confi- 
dence arising from his loyalty to 
the Vicar of Christ. His fame is now 
world-wide, but none the less it was 
in Oxford that his heart always re- 
mained and Oxford will always re- 
member him as one of her greatest 
sons. 


SALVE, REGINA 


By SisTER Mary St. Vircinia, B.V.M. 


VEN as children all of us learned of sorrow, 
But some of us learned with method in a school 

Where even children study why tomorrow 
Will bring them tears. Thus I, too, heard the rule 
From a voice explaining that any exile must languish 
Away from home when night draws down on him; 
I was given the formula for the hour of anguish. 
Saying it now while day grows gray and grim, 
Across the years I hear Saint Bernard singing— 
Out of the valley of tears wherein I grope— 
His burden of grief: just as I now am bringing 
My grief to her our Sweetness and our Hope. 
And shadows lift today as long ago, 
Above New York as once above Clairvaux. 

















THE AMAZING ANT 


By WINIFRED HEATH 


NSECTS swarm over the earth in 

numbers beyond man’s comput- 
ing, they are as limitless as the 
stars in the heavens and as well or- 
dered in their ways. That God 
guides even the least of His crea- 
tures is proved by the marvelous 
manner in which each insect is 
adapted to its surroundings and life 
cycle. The world in general has 
paid more attention to the honey- 
bee than the ant, probably because 
the bee has served man through the 
centuries in such delightful fash- 
ion. Yet the life story of the ant 
has even more of interest and won- 
der in it than that of the bee. 

Travelers in tropic lands have 
come back with what were regard- 
ed as “tall tales” about the ant. As 
with the marvels of Marco Polo 
many of these seemingly impos- 
sible accounts have been proved 
true. They have been vouched for 
by such august bodies as_ the 
Smithsonian Institute, the Academy 
ef Natural Sciences, and well 
known naturalists from various 
parts of the world. 

There are many striking resem- 
blances between man and the ant. 
Both make savage, unrelenting war 
upon each other, both have gone in 
largely for enslaving their own 
kind. On the whole the ant proves 
a kind master for it feeds and 
houses its slaves, and when they 
carry off captive larvae they give 
them the same attention as their 
own. 

One big difference between the 
two is that in the ant world it is 
the female of the species who runs 





the community, does the work, and 
is generally head of affairs—just as 
in the bee world. 

The ant, like man, has learned to 
make a large use of lesser, weaker 
creatures. There are said to be at 
least 2,000 insects which serve the 
ant in some way or other, some of 
them sizeable creatures like cater- 
pillars but which lack the ant’s 
energy and persistence. Size means 
little to the ant which makes up for 
its own smallness by co-operating 
in large numbers. 

The classic example is, of course, 
the aphid which Linnaeus called 
“the dairy cattle of the ants.” 
There are certain dairying ants in 
India whose special charge is a tiny, 
triangular, horny insect known as 
a membracid which shoots out de- 
lectable drops when stroked by an 
ant. These ants are among the silk- 
weavers, of which more anon. 

They make oval or tunnel-shaped 
chambers with bits of grass inter- 
woven with silk and they build spe- 
cial shelters for their “cattle.” The 
well-known English traveler and 
naturalist, Major R. W. G. Hing- 
ston once watched two of these ants 
as they drove two membracids up 
a stem to their shelter. They urged 
them up firmly but gently from be- 
hind, or closed in on them if they 
showed an inclination to go off to 
the side. They acted, in fact, much 
in the manner of the human cow- 
herd with a recalcitrant calf. 

Major Hingston also noted that 
they kept their cow-sheds in per- 
fect repair, for the ant like the bee, 
is an excellent housekeeper. 
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Caterpillars also come in for con- 

siderable attention from ants who 
build special shelters for them just 
as they do for the aphids. A writer 
in the Journal of the Bombay Nat- 
ural History Society tells of a cater- 
pillar that is constantly attended 
by the ants. When these caterpil- 
lars molt they build temporary 
shelters, two or three joining to- 
gether—but not on their own ac- 
count. They are forced into this 
odd partnership by the highly ad- 
ministrative ants who actually pilot 
them to a spot they have chosen. 
In a report of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, dated 1925, Austin Clark 
tells of certain Ceylonese silk- 
spinning ants who take their cater- 
pillar cattle out to graze at night 
and bring them home in the morn- 
ing! 

Major Hingston gives a fascinat- 
ing account of the Tree Ant, the 
silk spinner and nest-maker su- 
preme. This insect makes a home 
out of leaves which are drawn 
closely together and then joined by 
a heavy silken cord. The tailor 
bird does much the same thing, but 
he uses his own bill as a needle and 
plant fiber for thread. The ant 
uses a living shuttle. Naturally no 
one believed that yarn when he 
first heard it—but it has been 
proved absolutely true. 

First the ants, holding each other 
by the waist, pull the leaves to- 
gether until the edges touch. Then 
some of the workers are detailed to 
go to the nest and fetch each ant 
a wriggling larva. With mouths 


wide open these living shuttles are 
earried back and forth until the 
leaves are joined together with 
many silken threads woven to- 
gether. 

These ants are also bridge-build- 
ers—and sometimes just one ant 
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will bridge a gap between two 
leaves, while over its straining, 
clinging body thousands of ants 
may pass. Here is co-operation to 
the nth degree—a quality which 
marks the ant community even 
more than the beehive. 

In no part of the world is the ant 
more in evidence than in Brazil 
which has at least 457 species. One 
of the most prolific is that green 
and clever pest, the leaf-cutter or 
sauba which goes across the land 
in huge processions, carrying tiny 
bits of green leaves like banners, 
whence the name Parasol Ant. 

Countless thousands of these six- 
legged creatures stream into fruit 
orchards and soon rob every tree of 
its foliage. There are three kinds 
of workers in this family, the great 
soldier who stands guard, the me- 
dium ants and the minims, the lat- 
ter seeming to do little but care for 
the collected green stuff in the great 
chambers where they are stored. 
Sometimes the minims go along 
with the mediums who do the leaf- 
cutting, and get a free ride home 
on the leafy bits. They seem to be 
the only ants who ever have a good 
time. 

At first it was thought that those 
neatly-snipped bits of leaf formed 
the food of these ants, but later it 
was discovered that they make a 
kind of vegetable compost of them 
in which to grow tiny plants or 
spheroids which one authority 
(Mueller) called the ants’ kohlrabi. 
So this ant is truly an agriculturist 
and a very methodical one. 

The saubas or leaf-cutters enter- 
tain some odd guests in their home. 
One is a beetle with golden hairs 
which exudes a sticky, intoxicating 
liquid to which the ants are much 
addicted. Sometimes they are re- 
duced to a drunken stupor through 
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their weakness for this beetle-juice 
—and here again we get the hint of 
a human habit. This beautiful 
beetle is also a vampire which not 
only devours its drunken hosts but 
also their larvae. Beetles are said 
to have adapted themselves better 
to ant community life than any 
other insect—and some of them ac- 
jually look and act like the ants 
themselves. 

In the ant community it is strict- 
ly one for all and all for one and 
some of them sacrifice their own 
comfort to those of the rest. The 
silk-spinning larva never gets a 
chance to weave a silken cradle for 
its own comfort but goes naked and 
hungry for the good of the com- 
munity. The honey ants become 
living honey pots, their community- 
stomachs swollen until they are 
veritable barrels. For the ant has 


two stomachs—its own private 


pantry and a community larder. 
These honey-pot ants spend their 
whole lives suspended from the 
roof of the nest, giving drops of 
liquid refreshment to many a 
thirsty, hungry ant during the days 
of drought. There are also what 
are known as Nursing ants in 
Luzon, largest island of the Philip- 
pines who store honey in their 
swollen breast-glands. 

Most war-like and dangerous of 
all the ants are the Drivers, whose 
usual blindness makes them no less 
efficient. One German naturalist, 
Dr. Hans Heinz Ewers, dubs them 
the Huns—this was probably before 
the day of the Nazis. Every living 
thing flees before the onward march 
of the Drivers and in Africa they 
do a splendid job of cleaning in- 
fested native huts of every form of 
insect. 

They are seemingly able to over- 
come every obstacle in their path 
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and they are clever builders, often 
making tunnels of their own bodies 
or various twigs and leaves—for 
though blind the Drivers detest the 
light and will get out of it if at all 
possible. Thomas Belt in Nica- 
ragua watched a column of Driver 
ants making their way across a 
stream, using a slender branch no 
thicker than a goosequill. This 
natural bridge proving too narrow, 
they linked themselves together on 
each side of it and so made it broad 
enough for the great army to pass 
over safely. Another original meth- 
od the Drivers employ is piling up 
on each other with the soldiers on 
the outside, workers and larvae at 
the center, until they make a great 
living ball, and in this fashion they 
sail across and usually make a safe 
landing on the other side. 

There is one thing to be said in 
favor of the great processions of 
the saubas and Drivers—they get 
rid of an enormous amount of other 
insects. The only creature said to 
be able to escape the sauba is the 
wily spider who slings himself out 
on a guiding line of his own mak- 
ing and scuttles away, or hangs 
himself above the passing horde, 
safely out of its reach. 

Ants are not an unmitigated pest 
for they serve in many ways. In 
dry countries where the moisture- 
loving earthworm cannot exist, the 
ants do much the same kind of work 
—they plow and till and turn up 
the earth. In the great forests of 
Brazil much of the floral beauty is 
due to the gardener ants who build 
great nests of balls of earth and 
sow them with seeds of flowering 
plants, setting them high among the 
tree branches. 

In Southern China, where the 
people have been “farmers since the 
days of Noe” whole ant nests are 
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placed among the orange trees 
where they devour a certain worm 
which attacks the fruit. On the 
Island of Java a beetle which in- 
fests the mango tree is disposed of 
in the same ingenious fashion. In 
the United States the services of 
the ant have been called in to help 
get rid of the boll weevil which 
works such havoc in our cotton 
fields. 

The ant also serves in the fields 
of medicine and surgery. Crushed 
bodies of ants provide formic acid 
which has many uses. In Africa, 
Brazil, and India, native surgeons 
use the tenacious jaws of bull-dog 
ants to draw together the edges of 
a wound. When the wide-opened 


jaws of the ant have pierced the 
edges of the wound and snapped 
together, the bodies are neatly 
nipped off and the heads left in un- 
til the wound has entirely healed, 
King Solomon, so wise in spite 
of a plurality of wives, probably 
appreciated the fact that the ant 
community was strictly feminine, 
the male being a mere cipher. He 
told us to go to the ant, study her 
ways and be wise. We might also 
go to her to learn patience, the in- 
finite power of co-operation in over- 
coming obstacles, and the value of 
persistence. In fact few creatures 
afford so much food for thought as 
this member of the great hymen- 
optera tribe, the Amazing Ant. 


THE BAIT 


By JoHN BUNKER 


AZILY drifting with the varying tide 
That flows in the depths they go their easy way, 
Down, far down, remote from the touch of day, 

Hued like the rainbow, monstrous, goggle-eyed; 

Or, lured by adventure, swiftly upward they glide 
To seize upon some bright and brief display,— 
When comes the cruel jerk, the frantic play 

Of dash and turn, torn mouth and heaving side. 


From these poor witless things of tail and fin 
Wherein do I my human difference show? 

When, won like them by a flash of whirling tin, 
A colored rag, a gobbet of flesh, even so 

I chance my life,—no greater fool hath been 
Than I, once free in the saving waters’ flow. 
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NATURALISM AND DOGMA 


By Husert N. Hart 


ON my desk is a clipping from a 
Sunday Times book supple- 
ment sent by a friend. He sent it 
to show me how far off the track 
my thinking has been these last few 
years. My friend looks upon me as 
lost —I read Maritain instead of 
John Dewey. 

The clipping is headed: “Natural- 
ism and the Dignity of Man” and 
turns out to be a review by Irwin 
Edman of Naturalism and _ the 
Human Spirit, edited by Y. H. 
Krikorian, contributed to by many 
of our best minds and dedicated to 
the proposition that the natural 
world is all there is—there isn’t any 
more. I have not read the book and 
do not intend to. I have read the 
naturalists from away back and 
would be sufficiently familiar with 
their fundamental conceptions even 
if Prof. Edman had not stated them 
in his review. They are at one in 
their dreary monism. They are apt 
to use the term “supernatural” as it 
is used in the title: “Tales of the 
Weird, Mysterious and Supernat- 
ural,” and their assumption, some- 
times polite, that religious faith is 
a relic of medieval superstition is 
far more familiar to me than the 
doctrines of Christianity. In my 
undergraduate days the required 
textbooks in philosophy courses 
were How We Think and Human 
Nature and Conduct, by Dewey, and 
Skepticism and Animal Faith, by 
Santayana. John Watson was con- 
sidered a psychologist and Jacque 
Loeb’s The Mechanistic Conception 
of Life was on the reading lists of 





both the philosophy and biology de- 
partments. 

It took me fifteen years to get 
over my faith in Naturalism and 
a painful, disillusioning experience 
it was, to be finally forced to ad- 
mit that I had been living in a 
fool’s paradise. It was humiliating 
to admit that these medieval ob- 
scurantists — Heywood Broun, Al- 
fred Noyes, Sigrid Unset — these 
converts who gave up the struggle 
(Dewey calls it the “failure of 
nerve”) and dropped back childish- 
ly into the arms of Mother Church 
had discovered Truth. It is a cruel 
thing to fill the minds of under- 
graduates with naturalistic ortho- 
doxy; they are bound, unless they 
become professors of secular phi- 
losophy, to discover God sooner or 
later and discovering or being dis- 
covered by one’s Creator is a pain- 
ful experience. One has to be born 
again and the birth pangs are like 
death throes. So I am as likely to re- 
read the naturalists as they are to 
relearn the catechism—if they ever 
did learn it. 

But I have known the friend who 
triumphantly sent me this review 
for a long time and love him very 
much in spite of his naturalistic 
notions. The least I could do, there- 
fore, was to read the thing. 

So compact a statement of the 
naturalistic outlook, I have not 
found anywhere. Prof. Edman is 
a skilled professional writer and it 
is, therefore, with more courage 
than good sense that I announce to 
my friend that the views of the dis- 
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tinguished Professor of Philosophy 
at Columbia University and the 
views of the men he so much ad- 
mires are false and dangerous. 

Prof. Edman starts by saying that 
the book will likely have an influ- 
ence extending far beyond the ac- 
tual readers of it. He is probably 
right—God help us all. 

In spite of the many authors, he 
discovers a single theme: “All these 
writers seem to be in general agree- 
ment upon this: All the aspects of 
existence and experience, including 
the moral, esthetic and spiritual as- 
pects, are in one world. There is 
not in addition to, or superior to, 
the responsible method of scientific 
inquiry, a special and superior 
method. There is no supernatural, 
extra-natural, anti-natural method 
of revelation or insight or dialectic 
to give us an added or different 
light upon this one world of ours, 
or a private introduction to another 
and supernatural world. Whatever 
is met with in experience is de- 
finable in terms of this same 
world of nature explorable (and 
explorable only) by the familiar 
method of organized and critical 
common sense known as scientific 
method.” 

This dogma of nineteenth cen- 
tury scientism which states that 
any reality not explorable by the 
quantitative, technical procedures 
of the sciences, is unknowable or 
cannot exist, is a fundamental one 
with naturalists and since it is a 
fundamental dogma—an article of 
faith —it is impossible to refute. 
One can merely deny it. It is no 
more demonstrably true, of course, 
than the assumption that the reali- 
ties which the sciences explore are 
the merest fragments of the mate- 
rial universe and that the main 
truths, the very ones we must live 


by, are not “scientifically ’ verifiable, 

Mortimer Adler has pointed out 
in one of his books that all philoso. 
phies shake down to four, funda- 
mentally: — Naturalism, Idealism, 
Dualism and formal Materialism 
(Hylomorphism). If the natural- 
ists would remain aware that their 
outlook is a philosophy instead of 
assuming, as they often do, that 
theirs is somehow a uniquely “scien- 
tific” approach to the world, they 
might conceivably take the trouble 
to examine the philosophy of Aris- 
totle and St. Thomas. The atmos- 
phere would be clearer for under- 
graduates, for instance, who would 
be permitted to consider the dis- 
pute impartially. Naturalists give 
naive readers the impression that 
their fundamental dogma: “There 
is no God but natural phenomena” 
has been “scientifically” arrived at 
after centuries of progressive en- 
lightenment, that this dogma is 
demonstrable in the way that 
Boyle’s law is demonstrable. (Prof. 
Edman does state, however, that 
naturalism goes back to some of 
the earliest Greek thinkers and to 
one “phase of Aristotle.”) 

At any rate when a naturalist 
asserts with italics: There is not 
in addition to, or superior to, the 
responsible method of scientific in- 
quiry, a special and superior meth- 
od, etc.,” one can shout “There is” 
and let it go at that. One can urge 
the study of a work like Maritain’s 
An Introduction to Philosophy and 
even mildly suggest that there is 
such a thing as an authentic mysti- 
cal experience. Best of all, I sup- 
pose, one can pray to the Tran- 
scendent God to show professors of 
philosophy the light. 

Of that arch-prophet of natural- 
ism, my old hero, John Dewey, 
Prof. Edman remarks: “There is 
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the argument that without the su- 
pernatural, life would be meaning- 
less, non-moral and chaotic, the 
theory that the world of nature is 
good only if it is given meaning 
by a world beyond it—the world be- 
yond nature established by some 
sleight of logic or some mystical 
vision. Dewey courageously assails 
the current ‘failure of nerve’—Mr. 
Dewey notes how anti-naturalists 
seek to find dignity for man only 
by borrowing that dignity from 
something beyond him.” 

What kind of meaning does the 
word “good” have to a naturalist? 
If Adolf Hitler had really succeed- 
ed, and he came close to it, in estab- 
lishing his new world-order, in 
crushing out every last vestige of 
humanitarian sentiment, would the 
mores he set up be “good”? If 
there were no one to oppose them, 
why not? Can one even use the 
word “good” standing all by itself 
like that— “the theory that the 
world of nature is good”? To in- 
sist that nature is bad, since nature 
is everything, makes just as much 
sense. 

“Failure of nerve” is one way of 
putting the fact that some of us can 
not bear torture, hatred and death 
in a world empty of supernatural 
meanings. My own nerve fails even 
vicariously. My faith in natural- 
ism is annihilated by merely watch- 
ing news-reel shots of the war. One 
newspaper account of a bomb hit- 
ting a school and blowing children 
to bits and my nerve fails. I child- 
ishly call on that God Who, accord- 
ing to ignorant and credulous souls, 
created the natural world. Even, 
in fiction, when a southern mother 
holds up her child and asks, “Don’t 
you want to see a nigger burn?” 
my belief in the doctrine of origi- 
nal sin, a merciful God and His 
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Son Who cried out in His own tor- 
ment: “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do,” is 
strengthened. 

No—my nerves cannot take these 
things, even second-hand. That my 
intellect does not take naturalism 
either, I suppose, is irrelevant to a 
man who can toss off contemptu- 
ously the expression “sleight of 
logic” and refer to mystical vision 
as if it were tea-leaf reading. 

Surely even the best pagan has 
seen something of evil, though he 
prefers to call it anti-social be- 
havior. A visit to the alcoholic 
wards or a close-up of the faces of 
people during race riots or lynch- 
ings, I should think, would con- 
vince the naturalist that the most 
vicious of God’s creatures—I mean 
of the animal species—has no dig- 
nity whatsoever—he does not have 
the dignity of a cow unless that 
dignity be “borrowed” from some- 
thing beyond him. Swift’s Yahoos 
are as real as the Eleanor Roose- 
velts, and if man’s natural behav- 
ior goes uncorrected by principles 
greater than man’s, he is doomed. 
In fact, I nominate for the all time 
record in understatement this: “Man 
without God lacks dignity.” Man 
without God is often a brute of an 
especially vicious variety. 

About Sidney Hook’s contribu- 
tion, Edman says: “Hook valiantly 
and persuasively shows how democ- 
racy needs no cosmic guarantees, 
only the belief in the chance for 
man to use his intelligence to 
achieve ‘a more just and happier’ 
society, a belief Naturalism sup- 
ports.” 

How faith in the equality of man, 
the very basis of democracy, can be 
justified on naturalistic grounds is 
forever beyond me. Men are so 
obviously unequal, The prospect 
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of the tyranny of a majority 
trained to naturalistic thinking is 
as frightful as the prospect of a 
Gestapo or Ogpu. In fact, I sup- 
pose there would be an Ogpu to 
crush the remaining Christians and 
Jews who knew that men could 
never be equal on earth unless they 
were equal before God. 

Perhaps all the naturalists really 
need is a healthful dose of cynicism, 
the kind that comes of believing in 
the Fall. Their pious, positivist 
hopes, their naturalistic optimism 
are shortly to issue into despair. 
Their credulity as regards man’s 
natural goodness and intelligence 
paves the way not for “a more 
just and happier society” but for 
homicidal mania, brutality and 
chaos. Sensitive, intelligent men 
may remain good, kindly natural- 
ists throughout their lives but they 
err badly in imputing these virtues 
to the majority of men. Their man- 
centered humanism is dead in Eu- 
rope and is not likely to survive 
the post-war period here. Like lib- 
eral Protestantism, it can flourish 
only in a safe, comfortable, and 
prosperous era and then largely 
among the bourgeoisie. Naturalistic 
optimism is confined, I suspect, 
largely to college campuses. 

Near the end of his article, Ed- 
man does mention that the natural 
world includes the sonnets of Shake- 
speare and human courage along 
with muck and ruin and concludes: 
“With a world to reconstruct, this 
is an inspiring doctrine to have re- 
affirmed right now.” “Inspiring” is 
the exact word. 

The chap who sent me this clip- 
ping with enthusiastic approval is 
still a friend of mine because I am 
trying to learn Christian charity. 
He is still certain that his is the re- 
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alistic attitude and mine the naive 
and sentimental, his the mature cos. 
mic outlook—facing the facts, dis. 
carding God, dispensing with medi- 
eval nonsense—mine the outlook of 
a Caspar Milquetoast, scared in an 
empty universe. On this latter 
point, he is right, of course. 

But there is logic, if men are to 
communicate at all. It is too bad 
that along with medieval obscu- 
rantism, he has thrown out logic, 
too. He comes by his faith in nat- 
uralism through his intuitions or 
his glands. Indeed, if I wrote with 
the logic and genius of St. Thomas 
himself, my naturalist friend would 
be unconvinced. His faith is un- 
shakeable. It is easier to call those 
who believe in supernatural truths, 
infantile, medieval and reactionary 
than to examine the sources of their 
belief. 

Conceivably, there are natural- 
ists not so set in their ways—good 
humanists, who want a “more just 
and happier” society and yet have 
not become naturalists beyona re- 
covery. For them, there is probably 
no better way to conclude than with 
this from T. S. Eliot. He is refer- 
ring to Irving Babbitt’s famous at- 
tempt to establish a New Humanism 
on a basis of naturalistic philoso- 
phy: 

“Is it, in the end, a view of life 
that will work by itself, or is it a 
derivative of religion which will 
work only for a short time in his- 
tory, and only for a few highly 
cultivated persons like Mr. Babbitt 
—whose ancestral traditions, fur- 
thermore, are Christian, and who 
is, like many people, at the distance 
of a generation or so from definite 
Christian belief? Is it, in other 
words, durable beyond one or two 
generations?” 
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DAYBREAK 


By J. Corson MILLER 


AWN wanders down the mountainsides, 
Where sage and laurel are numb with cold; 
His face is radiant as a happy bride’s, 
And he swings a broom of gold. 


With feathery strokes on the valley-floor, 
Dawn sweeps the dust of the night away; 
In the sleepy meads, by the river-shore, 
He’s busy as a boy at play. 


His tangled hair blows east, blows west, 
As he batters down day’s prison-bars; 
He prods a sky-lark’s slumbering breast, 
And throws a kiss to the stars. 


Dawn bears a bucket spattered with foam— 
Bubbles of rose, and a saffron dye— 

Rare pigments brought from his distant home, 
On the route where eagles fly. 


He lays on colors with a lavish hand— 
Ochre and mauve—bery] and jade, 

Till earth is a mirror of fairyland, 
Drifting in light and shade. 


The peace-draped pines, with their emerald spires, 
The stern-browed ash, and the oaks that brood, 
Rouse up and robe in their pageant-fires, 

Amid the sounds in the wood. 


For the bee gets ready to loot the flower, 
The beetle blinks near a linnet’s wings; 
The cuckoo remembers the rising hour 
Of all life’s feathered things. ... 


Now dawn sounds horn for his chief, the sun, 
To flash him word that his minions wait; 

And the sun, in his gown, with his gonfalon, 
Steps through the eastern gate. 














The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THz Wortp aNnp THE Faitu. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





LOOK TO THE MONASTERIES ! 


r the midst of her present work 
for social reconstruction, which 
is only one of the many activities 
that the charity of Christ has com- 
pelled her to undertake in the mod- 
ern world, the Church can recall 
with pride the era when she brought 
about the agricultural restoration 
of Western Europe. While today 
she makes common cause with 
governments and private agencies 
for social reform, in the early Mid- 
dle Ages, her monasteries unaided 
brought about the recovery of Eu- 
ropean agriculture. The story is a 
fascinating one and worth ponder- 
ing just now. 

The tremendous achievements of 
the Benedictine monks would lead 
us to believe that St. Benedict of 
Nursia, the Father of Western 
Monasticism (490-543), had a 
world-reforming view. We picture 
him as a one-man Agricultural 
Planning Board charting a course 
for the restoration of a crumbling 
rural society. But this was far 
from St. Benedict’s mind. He 
viewed the monastic life as a spir- 
itual discipline for the service of 





God and not at all as a dynamo for 
projects of social reform under- 
taken outside the walls of the mon- 
astery. The worship of God and 
the spiritual welfare of the monks 
were Benedict’s prime concerns. 
Great social achievements were by- 
products. 

Witness Benedict’s legislation on 
manual work. “Therefore at fixed 
times,” he wrote in his Rule, “the 
brethren ought to be occupied in 
the labor of the hands.” The rea- 
son? Not mainly for the develop- 
ment of the country, nor the finan- 
cial advantage of the monastery, 
nor the spread of agricultural 
science. No! It was the monk’s 
own personal conquest of that do- 
mestic enemy—idleness! 

Though the normal Benedictine 
day at some seasons of the year 
called for six and one-half hours of 
manual labor, agricultural work it- 
self, for which the monks became 
noted, is not explicitly enjoined by 
the great law-giver. 

True he did provide the longest 
hours of sleep during the harvest 
season, presumably because the 
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monks would be more tired as a re- 
sult of the field work. Commen- 
taries on his Rule, written three 
hundred years after St. Benedict’s 
death, speak of such outdoor work 
as “gathering the harvest,” “work- 
ing in the garden,” “cutting wood,” 
and “constructing mills.” But do- 
mestic work receives more space 
and was considered more ordinary 
for monks. In practice the local 
circumstances determined in great 
part the work to be done. 

Other monastic legislators made 
farm work the chief fatigue duty of 
the brethren. St. Ferreol, a French 
bishop of the sixth century, ordered 
that those monks who could not 
give a hand on the farm should 
read or write or fish (to provide 
food for the table, of course) or 
mend shoes or employ themselves 
in some other profitable task. Since 
St. Isidore, Bishop of Seville (560- 
636), is the patron of farmers, we 
are not surprised that he included 
farm work among the various tasks 
to which a monk should apply his 
hand. 

But in prescribing manual work, 
these men, like St. Benedict, thought 
principally of the spiritual life of 
the individual monk and the mate- 
rial necessities of each monastery. 

Even before the Teutons breached 
the Rhine and Danube walls of 
Fortress Rome at the start of the 
fifth century, agriculture had been 
on the decline in Europe. Uprooted 
by high taxation, soil exhaustion, 
insecurity and other evils that 
sound like a page from The Grapes 
of Wrath, the “Okies” of the third 
and fourth centuries drifted to the 
cities. In vain did wise Roman em- 
perors try to dam this incessant 
flow of people from the farms. 

Intermittent invasions wrought 
disastrous results. Between the 





year four hundred and the year one 
thousand, Goths, Vandals, Lom- 
bards, Huns, Moors, Vikings and 
Avars blitzed Western Europe. 
From the very beginning of this 
disordered period aqueducts fell 
down, bridges decayed, roads re- 
mained in unrepair, trade dwindled, 
farming lands were neglected. In 
the scorched-earth areas, such as 
Northern Italy after the war be- 
tween the East Goths and the Ro- 
man Empire in the middle of the 
sixth century, famine and pestilence 
ruled. 

The incessant warfare was ruin- 
ous to vineyards. The old methods 
of farming were forgotten even by 
the Roman farm populace which 
remained the numerical majority. 
The Teutonic invaders who settled 
among the Romans were more ac- 
customed to wanderings and war 
than to unexciting toil in any given 
locality. They practiced only a very 
primitive form of agriculture. Such 
was the agricultural situation of the 
West at the outset of the monastic 
movement in the fifth century. 

Among the achievements of the 
monks of the West first place goes 
to the new attitude that people held 
toward manual labor because of 
their example of honest humble toil. 

Off into a forgotten valley or 
marshy island or expansive heath 
a small group of monks would go. 
They cleared the underbrush, built 
rude shelters, and planted crops. In 
the course of a few years with 
several acres under cultivation 
they erected buildings of wood or 
stone. Other men hearing of the 
pious monks of the wilderness 
joined them. Sometimes the monks 
drained marshes or built dikes or 
cleared forests to bring new land 
to tillage. Nothing stopped them. 
They pushed roads through the 








wilderness and spanned the streams 
with bridges. In the course of time 
their plodding toil brought pros- 
perity to their lands. 

From the seventh to the tenth 
centuries the monks were the per- 
severing promoters of the first agri- 
cultural colonization in the West. 
Monastic colonization swept Ireland 
like a gale from Donegal in the 
wake of its conversion to Christian- 
ity in the fifth century. Irish monks 
established monastic colonies on 
the islands of Scotland and along 
the coasts of Wales. The Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms of England owed 
the first great work of clearance and 
cultivation to the monasteries of 
Jarrow, Glastonbury and _ several 
others. 

In the mountains as well as on 
the marshy plains of Italy monas- 
teries arose, so many centers of 
material and intellectual progress. 
Chief among them were St. Bene- 
dict’s own Monte Cassino, scene of 
a crucial battle between the Allies 
and the Reich in the winter of 
1943-44, and Bobbio one of the Irish 
monasteries which dotted Western 
Europe in the seventh century, like 
a blaze of the wanderings of St. 
Columbanus. For a time the au- 
stere rule of this great Gael spread 
widely, but like most other rules it 
was eventually superseded by the 
balanced Benedictine Rule. 

In the four centuries following 
the year six hundred over a thou- 
sand monasteries arose in France 
alone. A modern writer goes so far 
as to say that almost half the cities 
and villages of modern France owe 
their existence to the monks. Agri- 
cultural centers were organized by 
thousands around the great abbeys 
such as Saint-Wandrille, Luxeuil 
and Corbie. 

The monks played an even greater 
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part in the old pagan sections of 
Germany, evangelized in the eighth 
century by St. Boniface and his 
disciples. When that great Apostle 
of Germany wrote to Pope Zachary, 
“I have gathered some monks who, 
under the Rule of our Father St. 
Benedict, live happily by the work 
of their hands,” he was telling of 
an acorn that was to bring forth a 
great German oak of Christian life. 
Around the monasteries of Fulda, 
Marburg, Corvey and others the 
work of reclaiming German soil be- 
gan. It was monastic colonization, 
aided in this instance by civil and 
military efforts, that carried the 
boundaries of cultivation, like the 
break-through of an armored divi- 
sion, to the Elbe, the Danube and 
the North Sea. 

An interesting story of reclama- 
tion concerns the Abbey of Ely in 
England. When the monks arrived 
the country was fenland. An old 
ballad of pre-Norman days tells of 
King Canute sailing by the place in 
his boat, listening to the song of the 
monks. Today as a result of their 
work the area is rich farming coun- 
try, with no trace of the water- 
course down which the king sailed. 

When the work of land reclama- 
tion seemed nearing its close, this 
great enterprise received its second 
wind in the twelfth century with 
the founding of the Cistercians, a 
vigorous new offshoot of the Bene- 
dictine Order. These monks pur- 
posely sought the most unlikely 
sites in remote valleys or seemingly 
uninhabitable morasses. 

How many monasteries were 
there in all? To number them is 
difficult. Some indication of mo- 
nastic strength in France is already 
given. In England there were forty 
monastic establishments connected 
with Cluny alone, just one section 
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of the Order of St. Benedict. Over 
five hundred Cistercian abbeys arose 
like defense plants in the first cen- 
tury of that order’s existence. 

The total number of monasteries 
in Western Europe has been vari- 
ously estimated, some writers giv- 
ing an estimate as high as thirty- 
seven thousand for the year 1400. 
Certainly there were more than ten 
thousand. 

The monks preserved or revived 
the old Roman methods of farming, 
almost forgotten during the Teu- 
tonic invasions. They maintained 
tillage in places where it was in 
danger of being forgotten. They 
tried new crops, developed the 
science of forestry, improved the 
breeding of stock. The Cistercians, 
for instance, became famous not 
only as men of God but also as 
stock-breeders. So important were 
the flocks of the English Cister- 
cians that by the thirteenth cen- 
tury the export of wool by those 
monks had become an important 
item in the commerce of that coun- 
try. 

A friend would give the monks a 
manuscript by Varro or Columella 
or Palladius or some other Roman 
authority on farming. Some monks 
composed their own agricultural 
manuals, Walter of Henley, for 
instance, a thirteenth century monk 
who had been the overseer of a 
manor earlier in his career. 

The ground plan of the Cister- 
cian monastery of Clairvaux pro- 
vides an interesting blueprint of a 
monastic establishment. Just in- 
side the west gate were barns, 
granaries, stables and workshops. 
Fish-ponds, an indispensable part 
of such a foundation, were east of 
the monastic buildings proper. Be- 
yond these, irrigation conduits car- 
ried water to vegetable gardens and 
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orchards. Still farther on were 
storehouses and mills. Plans of 
ether monasteries also include vine- 
yards, pig - pens, threshing - floors, 
ox-sheds, goat stables, sheep-folds, 
hen and duck houses. 

People of the surrounding coun- 
try, noting the prosperity of the 
monastic estates and the peace and 
stability existing there while Eu- 
rope was in turmoil, moved into the 
vicinity of the monastery. These 
peasants knew that beneath the 
shadow of the abbey church they 
would find an easier and more 
secure existence. 

From the monks they learned the 
best methods of planning and culti- 
vating crops. Thus the monastic 
lands became model farms, the agri- 
cultural schools of their day. Be- 
sides, the out-of-the-way character 
of the monastic sites regularly pre- 
served them, though not always, 
from the sweep of invaders who 
rushed down the beaten pathways 
of Europe. 

Thus in the course of time what 
had been a wild secluded spot be- 
came in countless cases thriving 
communities. The presence of mills 
and granaries attested the fertility 
of the fields. Peasant homes clus- 
tered around the monastic build- 
ings. Roads joined it to other ab- 
beys that had similarly grown up. 
This is the story of thousands of 
monasteries in Europe. 

Witness Stavelot in the Ardennes 
near Aachen, where General Hodges 
fought the Germans in the fall of 
1944. St. Remaclus began this mon- 
astery in the seventh century in “a 
rough, inaccessible, rocky place 
where only wild beasts live,” as an 
ancient chronicler records it. Two 
hundred years later, during the 
high tide of Viking victories, con- 
temporary records attest its pros- 
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perity. In the twelfth century this 
once wild, inaccessible place was 
the center of a large settlement. 

On one occasion a devastating 
fire burned one hundred and fifty- 
six houses so near the monastery 
that the monks of Stavelot almost 
failed to save their own buildings 
from destruction. Yet these houses 
were in only one of three villages 
adjacent to the abbey. 

The monks improved the making 
of beer and took a lead in the grow- 
ing of grapes. The rocket-coast 
abbeys of Jumiéges, St. Wandrille 
and Fécamp shipped wine across 
the sea before the year eight hun- 
dred. Monasteries situated in areas 
not fitted for vineyards made efforts 
to gain territory in the Rhine or 
Seine or Moselle river valleys. 
Through the kindness of a king or 
emperor the monks would secure 
free water passage for their produce 
in a day when the obnoxious taxes 
of local lords hindered commerce. 
Thus Stavelot in its Ardennes For- 
est setting secured vineyards on the 
Rhine and Moselle and by a conces- 
sion of Emperor Louis the Pious 
(817) gained freedom of passage on 
the Rhine and the Meuse. 

Such trade privileges would in- 


sure protection against famine in 
case of crop failure on the monastic 
estates. While the cost of shipping 
from afar in the early Middle Ages 
was frequently prohibitive because 
of the exactions of the Robber 
Barons the exemption from tolls 
allowed the monastery to secure 
needed foodstuffs. 

These then were the agricul- 
tural achievements of the western 
monks: an instilling into the popu- 
lar mind of the dignity of work; the 
reclamation of land through the 
clearing of forests, draining of 
marshes and building of dikes; 
widespread colonization; improve- 
ment in stock breeding; the devel- 
opment of agricultural science 
through the preservation of Roman 
theories of farming, the writing of 
agricultural manuals, and the estab- 
lishment of excellent farms which 
became models for the surrounding 
territory. 

In today’s America the Church is 
exerting great efforts not only in at- 
tempting to Catholicize rural peo- 
ple but in improving rural living 
itself. Well can the modern Church 
look back to the work of the West- 
ern monks as an example and a 
stimulus. W. B. Fauerty, S.J. 


R us, Communism has a particular significance. It is evidence 


of our unfulfilled duty. 


—His Exce.t.tency, ARCHBISHOP JULES SaLthkar, of Toulouse. 
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THE DRAMA 


By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


STATE OF THE UNION 


BLIQUELY enough it is always 

easier to write in the reverse, and 
always far more difficult to vary praise 
than blame. Everyone has now agreed 
and I agree with everyone else that 
those good companions, Lindsay and 
Crouse, have written and produced 
what seems to be the first real rival 
to their own Life With Father and, 
like Hammerstein and Rodgers with 
their Oklahoma and Carousel, both 
sides of Broadway will be blazoned 
with L & C laurels. But even if every- 
one agrees that State of the Union is a 
delight from start to finish, there is 
still an unusual side to that dimension 
and that is that this comedy is really 
a moral tract for politicians and ordi- 
nary humans—one of those rare in- 
stances where the theater proves that 
it can outpreach most preachers and 
still be popular. Cynical as it may be 
to demonstrate that a candidate for 
president can rarely preserve his per- 
sonal integrity, a capitalist is exhibited 
who prefers to remain true both to 
himself and to his wife and without 
any sticky sentiment—L & C see to 
that. 

Perhaps the Days have proved un- 
consciously a help because Mrs. Mat- 
thews, like Mrs. Day, is a girl who 
knows her own mind and isn’t afraid 
of telling her husband what she thinks. 
Mary’s method is direct; her domestic 
technique is, as compared to Vinny’s, 
quite blunt and up to the beginning 
of the play it hasn’t worked very well. 
Vinny, of course, didn’t have to brace 
the foundations of Mr. Day’s integrity; 
she could build her own fantastic 
cupolas, secure in his strength. She 
never had to topple over any of his 
upper stories to save the understruc- 
ture but Grant Matthews started to 
build higher than his character war- 
ranted. Mary loved him but she wasn’t 
blind. Her sense of humor was always 
knocking off the cornices of his self- 
esteem. “You’re forgetting,” she calls 





out as he glides into a peroration, 
“that you have my vote.” She physics 
what she calls his case of “galloping 
self-importance” with peppery pellets 
of wit but unfortunately another wom- 
an prescribes a very soothing tonic 
for his pride and, by the time Grant 
has been plucked from the aviation in- 
dustry to be given a work-out as Re- 
publican candidate, he and Mary have 
drifted pretty far apart. Politics, in 
this instance, saves the home because 
a presidential candidate traditionally 
must travel about with his lawful wife. 
Grant’s speaking tour becomes a sec- 
ond honeymoon until Grant’s manager 
begins to realize the dangerous influ- 
ence in politics a wife can be. 

The crisis comes at the dinner the 
Matthews are ordered to give an 
assortment of handpicked political 
guests. Mary has determined not even 
to sip a cocktail so that she may strict- 
ly guard her lively tongue, but some- 
thing happens which drives her into 
joining a Southern guest in a particu- 
larly vicious brew. “Be careful, Mary,” 
says Grant. “I am always a thick 
quinker,” returns Mrs. Grant. One by 
one, she clicks off their guests at din- 
ner, including Grant’s former friend, 
and how she finishes off the political 
boss would be worth hearing by itself. 
Indeed, it is a good deal Mary’s play 
and Ruth Hussey insures its being a 
very charming part, and carries her- 
self with a distinction that is proof 
against even a Southern brew. Ralph 
Bellamy as the Republican candidate 
handles neatly the combination of a 
clean starched front with a stuffed 
shirt. As the party boss, Minor Wat- 
son gives so precisely timed a per- 
formance that when he was taken ill 
on tour he refused to trust any but 
one of the authors (Lindsay) to take 
over his part. Myron McCormick is 
as accurate as a machine gun with his 
trigger-quick retorts of the hard-boiled 
newspaper man who becomes Grant's 
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manager. ‘“What’s the difference be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats?” 
asks Mary. “All the difference in the 
world, my dear,” says the boss, 
“they’re in and we're out.” 

State of the Union is so completely 
up to date that one of the lines has to 
be changed every night—the headlines 
of the paper read by Grant. Tickets 
are no doubt available now for the 
Fourth of July.—At the Hudson. 


STRANGE Fruit.—This is a sensitive, 
serious exposition of a tragedy that 
might happen anywhere in the South 
when a young man finds himself deep- 
ly in love with the gentle mulatto girl 
he has known since school days. Much 
too late, Tracy Deen decides that the 
affair must end and tries to convince 
himself that if he gives Nonnie some 
money and finds a father for their ex- 
pected child his conscience will be 
clear. But Nonnie’s brother shoots 
Tracy and the mob lynches the wrong 
man, This seems a simple story and 


when it emerges from the complicated 
script, it is effective and moving. But 
there are twelve scenes, seven different 


sets and twenty-six characters in the 
cast. Among them, the tolerant white 
mill owner, the mean white farmer, 
the fine Negro doctor, Nonnie’s trucu- 
lent brother, Tracy’s father and mother 
and sister and friends who are inter- 
ested in the revival meetings and all 
the customers who pass in and out of 
Tracy’s drug store. There is also the 
preacher who convinces Tracy that he 
must marry and settle down, and a 
flashback to Tracy’s boyhood when 
a eyes were first opened to the color 
ine. 

The philosophy seems muddled. If 
the author had her own convictions 
as to what Tracy should have done 
about Nonnie, she conceals them un- 
der Tracy’s indecisions, but she makes 
it clear that the preacher is one per- 
son who is certain that miscegenation 
is the gravest sin. After the lynching, 
the good mill owner and the Negro 
doctor open their hearts to each other. 
“You take it and take it,” says the Ne- 
gro. “Day comes you can’t take it 
any more.” The white man repeats, 
“We must keep on trying,” and adds 
apologetically, “I can’t get along with- 
out God.” It’s his admission that “God 
in His Heaven” to their preacher 
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means a heaven which is properly Jim 
Crow. That may be the point Miss 
Smith wishes to make. 

I never read Strange Fruit but it 
must have been more direct as a novel 
than itis asa play. Miss Lillian Smith 
has dramatized her own story with 
the help of her sister, who is head of 
the Drama Department of Western 
Maryland College. It is produced and 
directed by that versatile actor, José 
Ferrer, his first producing venture. 
Mr. Ferrer has, perhaps, been over- 
careful in avoiding melodrama. The 
tone is so conversational that it is 
difficult to hear some of the actors and 
every climax has been subdued. The 
curtains fall slowly, either leaving the 
actors frozen in a pose or else showing 
Tracy staring at his cigarette. 

As Nonnie, Jane White has a lovely 
and simple dignity and shows without 
any effort all her repressed emotion. 
Miss White, by the way, is a Smith 
graduate, a lecturer, music critic and 
student of modern dance. Melchor 
Ferrer—no relation of José—does all 
he can for Tracy whose instability is 
so emphasized that it is hard to credit 
his decision to marry. Ralph Theo- 
dore as the mill owner and Juano 
Hernandez as the Negro doctor are of 
the best characters and players. Earl 
Jones as the Deens’ faithful servant, 
sometimes steals the stage. The sets 
by George Jenkins have wonderful out- 
door scenes with his own brand of 
moonlight. Strange Fruit is not near- 
ly so effective dramatically speaking 
as Deep Are the Roots but one feels a 
greater honesty in the writing.—At the 
Royale. 


THE MERMAIDS SINGING.— 

“T grow old—I grow old— 

I shall wear the bottom of my trou- 
sers rolled. 

Shall I part my hair behind? 
dare to eat a peach? 

I have heard the mermaids singing, 
each to each. 

I do not think that they will sing to 
me.” 


Do I 


Thus sings T. S. Eliot’s Mr. Pru- 
frock. Mr. van Druten’s Clement 
Waterlow was also growing older. He 
had a daughter who was too old and 
also too young, he thought, to see his 
latest play—a discussion and defense 
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of adultery. But after little Dee Mat- 
thews comes to his hotel to congratu- 
late him with her affianced Lieuten- 
ant and he takes them along to a party 
and brings Dee back to his rooms to 
read the reviews of the play in the 
early editions of the local papers, he 
begins to think he would like to hear 
the mermaids singing once again. We 
know that, despite wife and children, 
he has heard them several times be- 
fore. 

Perhaps Mr. van Druten has been 
thinking about The Voice of the Turtle. 
Perhaps he has been wondering about 
the responsibilities of a playwright for 
the morals he integrates or doesn’t in- 
tegrate into his drama. At a family 
dinner in Dee’s mother’s house, Water- 
low is taken to task for his disregard 
of standards, which only arouses re- 
bellion in Dee and she rushes again 
to the hotel to fling herself, figurative- 
ly, into the famous man’s heart. Near 
sunrise next morning, the disturbed 
playwright notices Dee below in the 
park and on a bench out there he 
capitulates and the mermaids sing for 
both of them. 

But there is still Prufrock’s prophetic 
last line. It overtakes Waterlow later 
in the day after visits from both Dee’s 
mother and boy friend, who, in friend- 
ly but clear cut terms, point out the 
consequences of his encouraging Dee’s 
infatuation. Waterlow is so frankly 
relieved when Mrs. Waterlow calls up 
to say she is arriving with her daugh- 
ter that even Dee realizes her dream 
is over and she goes down to the lobby 
to wait for her patient fiancé. 

As Dee, Beatrice Pearson gives a 
rounded performance as the grown-up 
child, swept off her feet with her first 
celebrity. Frieda Inescort is com- 
pletely charming as Dee’s very under- 
standing and tactful mother. It is 
Walter Abel who has a hard deal as 
the man who is stupid and selfish 
enough to risk the whole future of 
silly Dee. That a father of a grown girl 
could say that he hadn’t thought it out 
of the way to bring Dee back alone to 
his room after the party is as silly as 
that he couldn’t foresee what would 
happen if she followed him to New 
York. It’s the harder to take because 
Mr. Abel unconsciously exudes an hon- 
est quality—he seems the personifica- 
tion of a good husband and father. 
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Even if Dee is saved, it’s discourag- 
ing that neither she nor Waterlow take 
into account that the mermaid song 
would not only have been a social 
blunder but a sin. Sin seems to be too 
out of date for the smart Van Druten 
characters even to know by hearsay. 
The dialogue is, of course, above the 
average but the action sometimes sags 
and the play, as a whole, is lacking 
in the usual Van Druten charm and 
brilliance. Sophisticated characters 
should have some common sense. I 
hope Waterlow, henceforth, rolls his 
trousers like Prufrock.—At the Em- 
pire. 


ArE You WITH Ir?—lIt’s fast, funny, 
teeming with color, dance and song 
but also, we regret to say, punctuated 
with bad taste. It’s like the statue of 
Janus—double-faced—one cheek, clean 
and the other, dirty. 

The clean part of the story is about 
Wilbur, the serious young actuary, 
who misplaces a decimal point for the 
Nutmeg Insurance Co. and winds up 
in a circus. 


“As our founder so wisely said, 
With Nutmeg insurance, you're bet- 
ter off dead!” 


George Jenkins’ slightly cockeyed ver- 
sion of the insurance-bordered square 
in Hartford, is the scene of some very 
gay dances and also of the pregnant 
encounter between the wilting Wilbur 
and Goldie, the bankrupt concession- 


aire in Acres of Fun. He introduces 
Wilbur to a bar where Wilbur orders 
milk but compromises with whisky 
and collapses. “Milk always does that 
to me, too,” says Goldie and carries 
Wilbur off to the Carnival. Wilbur’s 
charming fiancée, a receptionist from 
Nutmeg, then sings “When a Good Man 
Takes to Drink” with the policeman 
and follows Wilbur. At the Carnival, 
Wilbur’s meteorological and mathe- 
matical accomplishments prove very 
valuable but he also shows the crowd 
how to beat the Wheel of Fortune, to 
the anguish of Goldie. From then on 
the show is a medley of midgets, tap 
dancers, drum-players, blues-singers, 
Girls with-a-capital G, and a brilliant 
ballet of circus life in which Joan Rob- 
erts suddenly demonstrates her gifts 
as a dancer. Wilbur is played, sung 











and danced by Johnny Downs, who is 
as personable as he is funny—in a 
serious way. Lew Parker is a big, 
hearty comedian, versed in vaudeville 
technique, who never loses a laugh 
and catches up with a good many in 
his salesman act and in his song, “In 
Our Cozy Little Cottage of Tomorrow.” 
The clever sets are by George Jenkins 
decorated with costumes by Raoul 
Pene du Bois. It seems a pity that with 
all its good points, Are You With It? 
is willing to snatch so much stale hu- 
mor from burlesque.—At the Century. 


THe Day BEForeE Sprinc.—One boy 
who saw it reported it was better for 
“older people,” which means that a 
tenth college reunion is still ten years 
off for him. Coming back to a tenth 
reunion at Harrison College this par- 
ticular spring is Maitland, the popular 
novelist who, ten years before, had 
tried to elope with a pretty co-ed; but 
his car broke down and the classmate, 
who gave them a lift, went off with 
the girl. In his best-seller, just pub- 
lished, Day Before Spring, Maitland 
describes what romance Mrs. Town- 
send might have had—had she mar- 
ried him. When they meet at the re- 
union ball, once again she listens to 
the siren call of spring but now she 
has a husband. What can she do? 
Obligingly three statues in the college 
corridor offer their advice. Sings 
Plato, “Be Platonic”; “Marriage often 
calls for three,” says Voltaire; Freud, 
in Strauss waltz-time reminds her 
that her own happiness is all that 
counts. Off to the mountains starts 
Mrs. Townsend and sends Day Before 
Spring to her husband to read. One 
of the best scenes is Townsend read- 
ing it with caustic comments as a bal- 
let illustrates the text. History soon 
repeats itself when Maitland’s car 
again breaks down — what happens 
next is your bet! 

The dialogue is unusually literate for 
a musical show. Bill Johnson as Mait- 
land has rather too much poundage for 
romance but he can sing and so can 
Irene Manning as Mrs. Townsend. 
Townsend is John Archer, a good 
enough actor to have been leading man 
at Elitch’s Gardens, Denver (our most 
famous stock company) last summer. 
Tom Helmore tops the cast as the cyni- 
cal secretary. Antony Tudor is chore- 
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ographer and the reason his two ballets 
have been criticized is possibly that 
they are too beautifully danced by 
Hugh Laing. Laing puts into The Day 
Before Spring Ballet the intensity and 
power that make his Pillar of Fire and 
Romeo so great and it throws every- 
thing else out of key. It’s as if Maurice 
Evans were suddenly to enter the 
drawing-room in Life With Father. 
The raids of the musicals on the Bal- 
let Theater are not helping either too 
much. Tudor and Laing are great ar- 
tists not musical decorators. 

But, as they say in the reunion, 
“Long time no see’—a musical with 
as much satirical sense as attractive 
entertainment. It is produced by John 
C. Wilson.—At the National. 


Tue Last CHANCE.—Only occasion- 
ally do we mention any film but here 
is one that can’t be overlooked: a 
Swiss picture presented by M.G.M. 
making use of Italian, German and 
English in the script; an international 
story, played by actors of a variety of 
nationalities and with a spirit of 
brotherhood it would be. hard to sur- 
pass. It also is a thriller from begin- 
ning to end. A British lieutenant and 
an American sergeant, taken prisoner 
in Italy, escape from the German 
prison train and make their adven- 
turous way to an Italian village high 
in the Alps. There the village priest 
shelters them in his bell tower and 
when the Nazis approach, his example 
convinces the younger men that they 
must jeopardize their own safety to 
convoy a pathetic party of mixed refu- 
gees over the pass to Switzerland. 
After a hairbreadth escape from the 
ski patrol, it is a German boy who 
gives his life to save his companions. 
The scenes are authentic, the acting 
superlative, particularly that of the 
priest and the English boy, who has a 
fleeting idyl with an Italian peasant 
girl. Like The House on 92nd Street, 
it is a picture worth making an effort 
to see. 


To be reviewed next month: 


BRIGHTEN THE CoRNER.—Af the Ly- 
ceum. 


HAMLET, with Maurice Evans. — Al 
the Columbus Circle. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WITH FaTHER.—AIll set to beat 
the Tobacco Road record.—At the 
Bijou. 

May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA.—Never an empty seat 
at the St. James. 


March, 1944 


THE VOICE OF THE TuRTLE.—“Treats 
very alluringly of the pleasures of pro- 
miscuous sex intercourse” (George J. 
Nathan) .—At the Morosco. 


August 


Hats OrF To Ice.—The same elabo- 
rate show and the same funny skating 
by Trenkler.—At the Center. 


May 


FoLLow THE Gi1rLs.—NO, not to the 
Broadhurst. 


October 


Sona or Norway.—Grieg’s music 
with a fine chorus, plenty of ballet and 
Mme. Irra Petina.—At the Imperial. 


ANNA Lucasta.—An excellent all- 
Negro cast in a sordid play.—At the 
Mansfield. 


November 


BLOOMER Girt.—Civil War operetta 
with gay music and de Mille ballets. 
Act II. is the best.—At the Shubert. 


December 


I REMEMBER MAMA.—Engaging fam- 
ily chronicle of Norwegians in San 
Francisco. Warmly recommended.— 
At the Music Boz. 


Harvey.—Pulitzer Prize winner with 
Frank Fay,—At the Forty-eighth Street. 


January, 1945 


Dear RutH.—Funny farce of a Kew 
Gardens “teen-ager” who writes to the 
Air Force. No longer has the original 
cast.—At the Henry Miller. 


ON THE Town.—Sophisticated, fast 
musical of three sailors on shore leave 
with good dancing.— At the Martin 
Beck. 


March 


Up in CeEntTRAL Park. — Nothing 
could be in better taste than this Rom- 
berg operetta about New York in the 
days of Boss Tweed framed in Currier 
and Ives settings——At the Broadway. 


May 


THe Gass MENAGERIE. — Laurette 
Taylor and Eddie Dowling in the play 
by Tennessee Williams which won the 
Drama Critics Award. Most unusual 
and moving.—At the Playhouse. 


June 


CAROUSEL. — The Hammerstein and 
Rodgers musical version of Liliom 
with de Mille ballets and fine sets by 
Jo Mielziner. Strongly recommended. 
—At the Majestic. 


November 


Deep ARE THE Roots.—Tragedy in- 
volved in the readjustment of a Negro 
officer in his home town in the South 
—unfair to the Southern Senator but 
intensely dramatic and _ interesting 
with an excellent cast.—At the Fulton. 


THERESE.—Dame May Witty (Mar- 
garet Webster’s famous Mother) with 
Eva Le Gallienne and Victor Jory in 
Thomas Job’s version of Zola’s novel 
about two murderers and how remorse 
and punishment overtake them. Dame 
Whitty is eighty.—At the Biltmore. 


You ToucHep Me!—Very uneven 
comedy, laid in an English village, by 
Tennessee Williams and a friend with 
Edmund Gwenn as a drunken Cap- 
tain spouting vulgarisms, and Mont- 
gomery Clift as an R. A. F. officer.—At 
the Booth. 


PoLonaIsE.—Jan Kiepura and Marta 
Eggerth in an operetta based on music 
by Chopin with a dull book about the 
Polish hero Kosciusko. The Chopin 
music is no more dramatic than the 
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script and very difficult to sing. Com- 
edy parts are vulgar but the sets are 
very effective——At the Adelphi. 


December 


Tue Rep MiLL.—Dorothy Stone’s re- 
vival of Victor Herbert’s operetta with 
Eddie Foy, Jr., and Michael O’Shea as 
two wonderfully funny comedians. 
Edward Dew brings down the house 
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with his songs—but all the songs are 
good. It’s a hit—At the Forty-sizth 
Street. 


THe RuGcep PatH.—Spencer Tracy 
at his best in Robert Sherwood’s new 
play which begins before Pearl Har- 
bor and includes action on the Pacific 
and in the Philippines. We recom- 
mend it highly in spite of tepid re- 
views.—At the Plymouth. 


Ses 


HAT the World Needs More Than Atomic Bomb Defenses: A restora- 

tion of the capacity for indignation and a will to do something about 
evils instead of leaving it to radio audience reaction; The founding 
fathers’ sense of values, with prayer, thanksgiving and the one-two punch 
coming in about that order; A realization that the Ten Commandments 
were brief, to the point and that there was never any suggestion of cutting 
them to a Mighty Eight or Bix Six. And that the Author never for a 
moment considered revision or modification to satisfy regional ideas; 
A realization that the Sermon on the Mount was delivered without “trial 
balloons,” “feelers” or other preliminary attempts to see whether some 
people would want amendments; Restoration of the family Bible to a place 
of honor in the living room, and a little attention to family prayer, even 
if it interferes with the radio serials; Some concentration on the fact that 
one eleven-word sentence “Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven” 
could be a greater guaranty of peace than the millions of words in the 
various charters, codes, blueprints and programs now being turned out in 
bulk; The convocation of a super council between Man and his Conscience 
for the frank consideration of this one question: Have I ever made a 
courageous battle to live up to my professions of faith, and just what have 
I done to make “thy kingdom come” that would entitle me to an “assist” 
in an honest score? A return to valuations which shall make the acts and 
words of Hollywood screenlets and night club addicts seem less interest- 
ing than the acts and words of civic,.religious and governmental leaders; 
More dependence on “thy rod and thy staff” than on fountain pens and 
“mikes”; A realization that the split spirit, the split ideal and the split 
faith can work more havoc than the split atom; A realization by all men 
that when Noah was told what to do with the ark he didn’t ask for hear- 
ings, further inquiry, conferences, blueprints or detailed charters; and 
that, when the dove came back with proof the worst was over, he accepted 
it instead of putting it up to any boards or commissions; More attention to 
the less emphatic voices and an understanding that truth and validity are 
not dependent on radio amplification. 

—H. I. Purmuips, in “The Sun Dial,” Sun, November 5, 1945. 
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Evrope’s NATURAL CENTER 


Ir is of the first importance to note 
the danger of the Allied intention of 
dealing only with non-Nazi and non- 
Fascist elements in defeated countries. 
We must recognise that this involves 
ostracising thousands of peoples, who 
at least had the courage to make a 
political decision in the past, to abide 
by it and to try to make the best of it. 
Though the best servant of his coun- 
try is the person who acts independ- 
ently and refuses allegiance to bad 
regimes, the next best is the person 
who serves the State without bother- 
ing too much about political changes, 
except to try to make the best of them. 
The worst type is the person who tries 
to have things both ways, outwardly 
serving the regime while privately ac- 
quiring evidence to prove that his 
heart was never with it. He is the 
person whose political life consists of 
safeguarding himself against all pos- 
sible risks. 

The refusal to deal with any Nazi, 
while it will enable us to use the genu- 
ine and open anti-Nazi who risked his 
life and fortune for his beliefs, will 
also involve us using thousands of the 
third type, and what is even more im- 
portant driving underground and in- 
to opposition many of the second type 
who, had they been better understood 
by us, could have been nursed into the 
best agents of a new and freer Ger- 
many. This unfortunate cry of “no 
compromise with Nazism or Fascism 
or Vichy”—or whatever it may be—is 
the result of a left wing political rack- 
et, and it must gravely and quite un- 
necessarily increase our difficulties. 
We are right in refusing to have any- 
thing to do with the ringleaders; we 
are foolish in refusing to co-operate 
with the mass of civil servants, busi- 
hess men and others who served a bad 
regime, either because they did not 
recognise its badness until too late, or 
because they considered that loyalty 
to their country involved making the 
best of it. 


What then, in general, can one sug- 
gest? Surely, to give Germany the real 
spiritual and moral help which she 
needs. That help can only come from 
the West. It does not seem to me 
greatly to matter what precise terms 
are imposed on Germany, so long as 
she retains the power of making her 
full contribution to our civilisation 
and so long as she is enabled to co- 
operate sincerely with the Western 
Powers, while having the special mis- 
sion of being the link between the At- 
lantic and the Mediterranean on the 
one hand and the Slav countries on 
the other. 

Far more important than the degree 
and type of disarmament imposed on 
Germany is the outlook with regard to 
armaments of the rest of the world. 
If the Germans can believe that the 
military power of others has been hon- 
estly planned in self-defence and in 
defence of any European arrangement 
that is as reasonable and equitable as 
possible under existing conditions and 
if at the same time proof can be fur- 
nished them of their neighbours’ de- 
sire to see Germany a great and pros- 
perous peace Power expressing her 
own outlook and tradition, it should 
not be impossible to reconcile the Ger- 
mans to any degree of disarmament 
that defeat imposes on them. 

If the disarmament of Germany is 
so managed as to convince Germany 
that its purpose is solely to remove 
their country from the map of an ac- 
tive Europe that intends to pursue 
peace and order, then sooner or later 
we shall hear of the eighty million 
Germans again—and in the necessarily 
uncertain state of Europe for many 
years, we may hear of them very soon 
either as a new Communist Power or 
as the secret leader of a new Fascism. 
But if that disarmament can be shown 
to be a first step in creating an order 
(at least for Western Europe and 
America) in which security is regard- 
ed as a common problem, then the 
Germans may be persuaded to see in 
their demilitarisation (which may only 
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be temporary) a very paying and con- 
venient advantage in the task of catch- 
ing up with others and fulfilling their 
geographical mission of being Europe’s 
natural centre. 

—From No Dreamers Weak. By MICHAEL 


DE ta Bepoyvere (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co.). 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF WOMEN 


Ir is clear that the Renaissance in 
Italy was, indeed, the golden age of 
women. Never in history had they 
greater freedom of action in things of 
the mind; never were they, except 
probably in the case of the English 
and German abbesses of the Middle 
Ages, treated with more marked defer- 
ence and consideration or fairness; 
never were their efforts more highly 
appreciated or more generously re- 
warded, and never was their success 
more highly and enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. Temporal and spiritual rul- 
ers, princes and cardinals, Popes and 
emperors vied with one another in 
paying just tribute to woman’s genius 
as well as to woman’s virtue. The nun 
in the cloister as well as the lady in 
the palace shared in the general en- 
thusiasm for learning, and they enjoyed 
throughout the peninsula the same op- 
portunities as men and received the 
same recognition for their work. 
Everywhere the intellectual arena was 
open to them on the same terms as to 
men. Incapacity and not sex was the 
only bar to entrance. 

But the men of those days, especial- 
ly scholars of the type of Bembo, Poli- 
tian and Ariosto, were liberal and 
broad-minded men, who never for a 
moment imagined that a woman was 
out of her sphere or unsexed because 
she wore a doctor’s cap or occupied a 
university chair. And far from stigma- 
tizing her as a singular or strong- 
minded woman, they recognized her 
as one who had but enhanced the 
graces and virtues of her sex by the 
added attractions of a cultivated mind 
and a developed intellect. Not only 
did she escape the shafts of satire and 
ridicule, which are so _ frequently 
aimed at the educated woman of to- 
day, but she was called into the coun- 
paar of temporal and spiritual rulers as 
. Sere 
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A striking characteristic of these 
learned women was the entire absence 
of all priggism or pedantry. Whether 
lecturing on law or philosophy, or dis- 
coursing in Latin before Popes and 
cardinals, or taking part in discussions 
on art and literature with the eminent 
humanists of the day, they ever re- 
tained that beautiful simplicity which 
gives such a charm to true greatness 
of mind and is the best index of true 
scholarship and noble, symmetrical 
womanhood. 

Nor did the rare intellectual attain- 
ments of these daughters of Italy 
destroy that harmony of creation 
which, some will have it, is sure to be 
jeopardized by giving women the same 
educational advantages as men. So 
far was this from being the case that 
there were never more loyal and help- 
ful wives nor more devoted and 
stimulating mothers than there were 
among those women who wrote verses 
in the language of Sappho, or deliy- 
ered public addresses in the tongue of 
Cicero. Still less did their serious 
and long-protracted studies entail any 
of the dangers we hear so much of 
nowadays. The large and healthy 


families of many of them prove that 


intellectual work, even of the highest 
order, is not incompatible with moth- 
erhood; and still less that it, per se, 
conduces, as is so often asserted, to 
race-suicide. 

—From Woman in Science. By H. 
a (New York: D. Appleton & Cal. 





THE SHOCK OF CONVERSION 


Every Christian is essentially a 
“separated” being, separated from the 
world by the shroud of Christ’s death; 
but for the convert, it is by a sudden 
blow—which tears apart his bonds 
with himself and with others—that he 
is separated from the world! In one 
instant, at the hour of grace, all values 
have been moved about for him. And 
he becomes a strange being in the eyes 
of his neighbour whom he loves or 
tries to love “as himself’—but who 
does not love or understand him, and 
looks with a surprise not unmixed with 
distrust upon this bizarre inhabitant 
of a city infinitely removed from the 
roads known to this world. The world 
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is without shame because it is animal, 
but the Christian must bend his efforts 
to becoming a spiritual man. The 
world respects greatness of quantity 
and strength, the spiritual man must 
glorify God through humility and 
poverty. 

Eternity has descended upon a soul 
devoted until then to passing time; it 
has struck it like lightning. The divine 
storm has laid waste our disorder, and 
charity has only begun to order with- 
in us our different loves. 

The intention of the convert from 
then on hangs suspended to the im- 
mutable and eternal truth, perceived 
within the faith, and the convert must 
now put to rights all the objects in a 
house made topsy-turvy by the inva- 
sion of grace; what is passing must be 
reconciled with what remains forever, 
we must live at the same time accord- 
ing to the eternal and according to the 
temporal —the disproportion is infi- 
nite. How can we adjust our activities 
between these two extremes? 

While still rapt in the vision of spir- 
itual things, we are again set down on 
the earth, and we go stumbling for- 
ward. We fall; we err in our judge- 
ments, we are unjust, are partial with 
a divine partiality—with an all too hu- 
man clumsiness. 

An equilibrium must be established, 
our vision of worldly things must be- 
come clear again; but this must not 
happen too quickly, it must not come 
about at the expense of the spiritual 
reality known through faith. We must 
—but this is exactly what we do not 
realize until later—we must make this 
landing gently and without bumps, so 
that little by little the most humble 
things of everyday life are assumed 
into the spiritual vision—things, peo- 
ple, the works of men. Little by little 
we shall become accustomed to the 
light and learn to judge with equity. 

God arranges the events that touch 
us, which are independent of our will, 
and which unfold themselves in time. 
He acts also upon our will, from with- 
in, because He is more intimate with 
us than we ourselves, and because He 
is the author of our free will. 
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The saints respond to His action 
with perfect abandonment, absolute 
confidence, with that gentleness and 
humility which make every deed right- 
eous and wise. 

But he who has only just been born 
to the life of grace—the poor convert 
—begins his spiritual life as the child 
begins his natural life: he is at once 
supplied with and bereft of everything. 
Life is present and that is all, essential- 
ly speaking; but experience is lacking, 
except that experience outside of time 
which faith has given him. Wisdom 
which orders everything with the or- 
der of love is present only potentially; 
and perfection is but a far-off goal, de- 
sired but not yet reached.... 

The convert learns only little by 
little to know his real powers. He may 
begin by framing purposes out of all 
proportion to his real capacity. A holy 
and learned guide is necessary to him 
(and more learned than holy, says 
Teresa of Avila). This guide, if one 
is so fortunate as to find him, will 
judge of the solidity and resistance of 
one’s soul; will prevent activity in- 
spired more by presumption than 
heroism, and will moderate it to avoid 
the collapse of a physical and moral 
energy insufficient to nourish great but 
premature desires. 

But for a long time still, while pro- 
gressing toward that interior equi- 
librium which is given by God, the 
soul of the convert—making its way 
among the vicissitudes of nature and 
the adventures of grace, held by the 
invisible hand of Another who leads 
it there where it does not will to go 
—will make of itself for ill-adjusted 
activity; for too much boldness or 
timidity, too much pity or too much 
hardness; it will wound itself all over, 
until it finally perceives the true meas- 
ure which is self-dispossession and 
freedom. And blessed be those wounds 
that are made by the pricks of Christ 
in poor Adam’s flesh, and are of great- 
er worth than the false peace of the 
world and self-satisfaction. 

—From Adventures in Grace. By Rafssa 


Manrirain. Translated by Jutrze Kernan (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc.) 











Foreign Periodicals 


SUCCESSOR TO THE COMINTERN 


Tue Comintern was dissolved by its 
central authorities in May, 1943, a 
step favourably interpreted by the 
whole world. This dissolution was 
made much of, it was understood to 
mean that the Communist Party, cen- 
tered in and directed from Moscow, 
would desist from its subversive activi- 
ties in other countries; it implied to 
the man in the street, that Russia want- 
ed to co-operate with other countries 
and had, therefore, promised to behave 
herself. How she proposed to imple- 
ment her promise, was never very 
closely investigated, certainly not 
when she was spectacularly beating 
the Germans. 

Thus it came about that the forma- 
tion in Moscow of the Pan-Slav Com- 
mittee escaped the public notice, it 
was probably never intended to catch 
the headlines. And yet this institution 
was to play a significant role in what 
Russia meant to make of politics.... 

The Committee’s first and principal 
aim was the subjugation under U.S.S.R. 
influence of all the Slav countries in 
Eastern Europe—and the preparation 
for each of them of a “friendly gov- 
ernment,” to be inserted at the opera- 
tive moment. The Committee’s appa- 
ratus for the accomplishment of its 
purpose is well organized—as well or- 
ganized as had been its parent, the 
Comintern. ... 

If the West still has some doubts as 
to whether the governments of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Bul- 
garia are really genuine and authen- 
tic, it receives all the required demon- 
strations from a great number of the 
very active institutions, organizations, 
clubs and publishers, flourishing in 
every country. There are some 20 of 
them in Great Britain alone, at least 
70 in the U. S. A., 38 in Canada, 29 in 
Latin America, 8 in Australia and 9 in 
the Middle East. They all are outposts 
of the Department for Foreign Con- 
tacts of the Pan-Slav Committee. Their 
work is directed and their expenses 
covered by Moscow, very generously 


covered, too, if we take into considera- 
tion that the Committee spent 329 
million Roubles in 1942 and more than 
600 million Roubles in 1944, 

Thus, public opinion is being deftly 
shaped and it responds none too badly 
to the treatment. The Anglo-Saxon 
world, which has waged and won the 
war against Germany and Japan, is 
now busy coping with its own prob- 
lems. It certainly cannot be bothered 
with the numerous and seemingly in- 
soluable problems of Eastern Europe, 
Besides, if it comes to the Slavs, Anglo- 
Saxons really don’t quite know who’s 
who and what’s what. There are so 
many Slavs, they are altogether rather 
exotic, their respective folk-lores might 
be distinctive, but they are all Slavs— 
aren’t they? 

This being so, can we actually be 
surprised that the Pan-Slav Commit- 
tee’s activity, carried out by its many 
cells in the Anglo-Saxon countries, 
bears excellent results? Was not East- 
ern Europe liberated by the U.S.S.R.? 
This could not have been done with- 
out British and American supplies— 
but it would hardly be generous to 
rub that in and, consequently, only 
very few know about it. Very natural- 
ly, the English Press suggests, peoples 
of Eastern Europe are properly grate- 
ful to their liberator and, as naturally, 
look to their most powerful neighbour 
for future protection and guidance. 

Such ideas are consistently and skill- 
fully hammered into Western heads, 
by one or the other of the many- 
named agencies of the Pan-Slav Com- 
mittee, whose origin and organization 
leaves no doubt as to its aims. And 
these ideas are believed by the West- 
ern world, because they seem to sup- 
ply a plausible explanation for many 
strange things happening in Eastern 
Europe which otherwise might ruffle 
the sensitive Western conscience. 

On the background of such ideas it 
might seem credible, for instance, that 
Peland has now been re-occupied by 
Soviet troops for the sake of her own 
security, nay, even at her own request! 

Any ideas can be disseminated in a 
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free country and this is as it should 
be. It seems however that more light 
should be thrown on plain facts so as 
to dispel the darkness in which wrong 
jdeas grow and are believed. Ideas 
may be plausible and apparently ex- 
plain many things; but they cannot yet 
explain away the fact that this war 
was not fought by the Western Democ- 
racies to replace in Europe one totali- 
tarian menace by another — and the 
old Comintern by a new one. 

—From The Weekly Review (London), No- 
vember 1, 1945. 





ScIENTIFIC PROGRESS 


Tue time has come when many 
scientists feel that their claim to all 
the posts previously held by the clas- 
sically trained should be recognised. 

From their point of view their claim 
is not unreasonable. They have great 
faith in themselves and in the scien- 
tific method based upon a long record 
of material success. They sincerely 
desire that their gifts should benefit 
the human race and not lead to its de- 
struction. They are aware that with 
control in the wrong hands, scientific 
invention may be more of a curse than 
a blessing. In whose hands then 
should this control be vested if not 
in their own? Of the limitations of 
their scientific discipline they show 
but a very dim awareness. Conspicu- 
ous amongst these limitations I would 
put, in the first place, the fact that their 
training too often results in a practi- 
cally complete absorption in material 
conditions to the exclusion of spirit- 
ual values. One sees this even in their 
study of life. The humanity that they 
envisage is an abstraction, not a thing 
of flesh and blood, of emotion and pas- 
sion, of temptation, failure and suc- 
cess. Even human activity, one feels, 
is to be made susceptible of measure- 
ment and the results enshrined in ap- 
propriate mathematical formulae. So 
that scientific government, as at pres- 
ent conceived, would be something so 
intolerably inhuman that it would ulti- 
mately lead to revolt against it or to 
the destruction both of the governed 
and of itself. 

The scientist’s grievance against the 
classicist seems to be that the latter is 
an anachronism in the modern scien- 


tific age. Whatever usefulness he may 
once have had, he has long outlived. 


‘In particular, because of his training, 


he is incapable of appreciating the 
importance of scientific development. 
consequently he can neither direct nor 
control it and the result is chaos, eco- 
nomic and political. ...In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to reflect that Dean 
Inge recently was bold enough and, I 
think, accurate enough to characterise, 
Martin Luther as Germany’s evil genius. 
He was that and much more. He was 
Europe’s evil genius. This because of 
the false idea he disseminated that jus- 
tification is to be had by faith alone 
without the need of good works.... 
The scientist points to the develop- 
ment of machinery which has so influ- 
enced supplies and communications. 
He should not ignore the toll of human 
life exacted by the machine, especially 
upon our roads. He has increased the 
supply of material benefits by mass- 
production but he has almost de- 
stroyed craftsmanship in the strict 
sense and reduced work for millions 
frem the level of a craft, with room 
for the exercise of personal skill and 
initiative, to a soul-destroying me- 
chanical routine of turning handles, 
pulling levers and pressing buttons. 
Our enemies have abused their scien- 
tific knowledge for means to wage a 
war of aggression. Our scientists 
have replied with inventions of defen- 
sive and offensive power to such an 
extent that, between the two, Europe 
lies in ruins from North to South and 
from East to West. Not for one mo- 
ment would one wish to belittle the 
achievements that have saved us from 
enslavement, but what is ahead of us? 
Famine and pestilence, it may be, on a 
scale such as the world has never yet 
seen. And what of the wars of the 
future! They promise to be even more 
destructive of human life and culture 


. with the aid of further scientific prog- 


ress. 

Is it not disheartening that after 
the experience of two world wars in 
a generation there are still scientists 
who will not realise that Science alone 
cannot give man peace, security and 
happiness? That man does not live 
by bread alone, nor by bread and 
circuses, but “by every word that pro- 


ceedeth from the mouth of God.” 
—ArtHuR O’Connor, S.J., in The Catholic 
Gazette (London), June, 1945. 
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A CoMMON INHERITANCE 


It would seem to me that we in this 
isle have fallen between two cultures, 
and that we have many of the charac- 
ters of a half-caste society. We are 
neither a Catholic nor a Protestant cul- 
ture; neither English nor Irish, Gaelic 
nor British. We have neither the mag- 
nificence of the Catholic nor the civic 
loyalty of the Protestant; have neither 
the simple naiveté of the Gaelic folk 
culture, nor the poetry and scholar- 
ship of the old English; we have little 
of the cold mechanical strength of 
modern British, North-American, Prus- 
sian industrial civilisation, nor much 
of the grace and beauty of the Latin. 

I do not wish to overstress the con- 
trast between British-American on the 
one side and European or Continental 
life on the other. For even yet Span- 
iards, Italians, French, Germans, along 
with British and North Americans are 
members of a common civilisation. 
The link which binds all these together 
is not one of race or colour. Nor is 
it formed primarily by art and let- 
ters nor by a political theory—Democ- 
racy. It is forged out of the still sur- 
viving memory and survivals of a com- 
mon Christian inheritance. But a 
subtle change has been going on for 
some generations in the neighbouring 
isle. Britain is drifting more and 
more from Europe —and is veering 
more and more towards the North 
American way of life. This drift will 
probably increase in the coming years. 
For with the United States in com- 
mand of the seas, Britain can only hold 
her empire by subordinating her for- 
eign policy and economy to that of the 
United States. 

In the old Greek myth Chronos ate 
his children. In its modern version 
the child threatens to eat his parents. 
The United States is peopled by emi- 
grants from all the countries of Eu- 
rope. The United States owes its great 
physical and material power to an In- 
dependent Puritan ethic borrowed 
from England. But to-day American- 


ism threatens to overwhelm England 
and Europe too. 

The Irish are Europeans. Their 
culture should be founded on the 
classic culture of Europe and not on 
the modern British-American model, 
The truth is that the Irish have no 
standard by which they can measure 
what is good or bad in their culture, 
for a vast chasm lies between our 
present life and that time in the Dark 
Ages when our island shone like a star 
in a dark night; when it was the abode 
of scholars and the schoolhouse of 
Western Europe. We are like a Rip 
Van Winkle land which has risen from 
a long sleep, and which now looks 
out on a world that is vastly changed, 
and changed for the worse. 

The native Irish have been so long 
headed off from the Continent that they 
know little of what Europe was, of that 
vast treasury of beautiful things which 
was made in ancient times, in the Mid- 
dle Ages and the Renaissance—so much 
of which has been destroyed in the 
recent five-year civil war. Europe, 
that once gave light to the world, now 
lies prostrate. French, Germans, Ital- 
ians, Greeks, Spaniards, Poles, Hun- 
garians and Dutch, have gone down 
together. Over the charred cities of 
our Continent two vast tutelary pow- 
ers, the British-American and Soviet 
Russia, mount guard. Directly or in- 
directly both of these owe near every- 
thing which has given them high dis- 
tinction to Europe—one to Rome, the 
other to Byzantium. But each is near 
severed from its motherland and is al- 
most a stranger in its mother’s home. 

We feel instinctively that we are 
passing through a great turnpike in 
history such as one meets with in 
many hundred years of travelling. 
Perhaps in this cataclysmic era this 
little isle may fulfil again the part it 
played in the old Dark Age, and in the 
midst of this vast new mechanical 
English-speaking world be the inter- 
preter of the old world to the new. 


—James Devane, in The Irish Rosary (Dub- 
lin), May-June, 1945. 
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Court DECISION ON RELIGIOUS CLASSES 


In some States children in public 
schools are being released for an hour 
once a week for religious instruction 
in near-by churches or centers. Some 
months ago suits were instituted in the 
civil courts in Chicago and Cham- 
paign, Ill., to prohibit this released 
time for religious education. A deci- 
sion upholding the released time was 
handed down by the Superior Court 
of Chicago in November. It was in an- 
swer to a suit filed there by Ira Lati- 
mer, director of the Civil Liberties 
Committee of Chicago, who contended 
that the released time program vio- 
lated the principle of separation of 
Church and State. Frank S. Rig- 
heimer, attorney for the Board of Edu- 
cation, in his argument against the 
suit, said that the only concern of the 
Chicago school board is to stimulate 
religious interest. He held up as a 
precedent a New York ruling that, as 
long as public money was not used for 
the religious education program itself 
and as long as participation is volun- 
tary, the practice itself is constitu- 
tional. The Board of Education, he 
argued, does not tell school children 
what churches they should attend or 
where they should receive religious 
instruction; it merely provides that the 
children be given time off if they wish 
to attend the classes. The classes are 
not held on school property. It was 
pointed out that the Church Federa- 
tion of Greater Chicago administers 
the Protestant program which has 
4,500, and the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine administers the Catho- 
lic program which has 18,000 students. 

The Court ruled that “This order of 
the school board’s providing the hour 
for outside religious training is in 
direct conformity rather than in op- 
position to the Constitution’s Bill of 
Rights,” and added that “it does not 
aid in establishing a Church nor does 
it exclude the free exercise of all re- 
ligion.” Ira Latimer announced that 
he would appeal the case. 


Recent Events 


In Champaign, Ill., the case was a 
little different. There Mrs. Vashti Mc- 
Collum, wife of a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, brought suit against 
the school board for authorizing the 
religious education classes which are 
being held in the school buildings. 
John L. Franklin, counsel for the 
school board, in a 95-page brief filed 
with the court, cited legal authorities 
which, he said, should lead the court 
in Champaign not only to follow the 
Chicago decision, but to go further 
and find that the classes in religious 
instruction may be held in the school 
buildings. 

Mr. Franklin argued: “If one denies 
the existence of a relationship between 
God and man, as does Mrs. McCollum, 
he has no religion and obviously can- 
not be impaired in the free exercise 
thereof. No one,” he continued, “has 
impaired or interfered in any way 
with her freedom to be an atheist. No 
one requires her or her son to enroll 
in these classes. Is their unbelief so 
shallow, so unsure, so frail, that it will 
not stand before acquaintanceship 
with the Bible? If so, they are under 
no compulsion to expose themselves to 
the light. If Mrs. McCollum is granted 
the relief she seeks, at least 800 pupils 
in this school district who now desire 
to study religion on an educational 
level will be deprived of this oppor- 


tunity. In other words,” he conclud- ° 


ed, “to protect one person without re- 
ligion from temptation to partake of 
it, it is proposed to prevent 800 per- 
sons, who have a religion, from prac- 
ticing it. That is a strange applica- 
tion indeed of the constitutional guar- 
antees of religious freedom.” 
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Sara MAyNnarpD Dies 


Mrs. THEODORE MAYNARD, wife of the 
well-known historical biographer, died 
in Westminster, Md., on November 
26th, after a long illness. Mrs. May- 
nard also was an author and wrote 
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many books for children. She was 
born in Cape Town, South Africa, of 
Irish ancestry. Two of her uncles, 
named O’Byrne, were hanged for tak- 
ing part in the Fenian uprising. Her 
brother, W. P. Casey, is one of the 
editors of the London Times. 

Mrs. Maynard was the mother of 
seven children. She began her writ- 
ing with a novel in 1913, and six years 
later her play Brady was performed 
at the Abbey Theater in Dublin with 
Barry Fitzgerald in the title role. She 
lived in several different countries in 
Europe and after coming to the United 
States with her husband she taught 
English literature at Catholic higher 
institutions of learning. Her poetry 
and other writings were contributed 
to many publications, among them THE 
CaTHOLIC Worip. Her books includ- 
ed Princess Poverty, for older chil- 
dren, being the Lives of St. Francis 
and St. Clare of Assisi, Here Come the 
Penguins, Rose of America, Scott and 
His Men, and there is a finished but 
as yet unpublished biography of St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary. Mrs. Maynard 
was a Franciscan tertiary. 

May her soul rest in peace! 
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CONSECRATION OF BISHOP SHEHAN 


TueE Right Rev. Lawrence J. Shehan, 
pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was named Titular Bish- 
op of Lydda and Auxiliary Bishop of 
Baltimore and Washington late in 
November and was consecrated on 
December 12th, in the church of which 
he had been pastor since 1941. 

Bishop Shehan has been active in 
the civic life of Washington and in 
Catholic Charities in the Archdiocese. 
He was born in Baltimore, Md., March 
18, 1898, and studied at St. Charles 
College and St. Mary’s Seminary, but 
was sent to the North American Col- 
lege in Rome for the completion of 
his studies for the priesthood and was 
ordained there, December 23, 1922. 
The following year he went to St. Pat- 
rick’s Church, Washington, as an as- 
sistant and remained there, becoming 
pastor in 1941. He has held various 
offices in the diocesan curia since 1934. 

At the Consecration on December 
12th, the Apostolic Delegate was the 


consecrating prelate, assisted by the 
Most Rev. Peter L. Ireton, Bishop of 
Richmond, Va., and the Most Rey, 
John M. McNamara, Auxiliary Bishop 
of Baltimore. The sermon was preached 
by the Right Rev. John K. Cartwright, 
pastor of the Immaculate Conception 
Church in Washington, D. C. 
Ad Multos Annos! 
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JEWISH LEADERS HAve PAPAL AUDIENCE 


Ir was reported early in December 
that a group of Jewish refugees from 
German concentration camps had 
come to Rome and requested an audi- 
ence with the Holy Father because, as 
they said, “they wished the supreme 
honor of being able to thank the Holy 
Father personally for his generosity on 
their behalf during their persecution 
in the terrible Nazi-Fascist period.” 
The delegation included Italian and 
Albanese Jews as well as Germans, 
Signor Isaac Frend who spoke on be- 
half of the Jews of Albania said that 
his life and that of many of his co- 
religionists had been saved by the in- 
tervention of the Pontiff. 

Pope Pius spoke movingly in reply 
to the words of gratitude of his visi- 
tors. He said that the Holy See, no 
matter how critical the times, “has 
never left any doubt that its teachings 
and its external actions did not, and 
could not, admit of any of these false 
concepts which in the history of civi- 
lization will be remembered among 
the most deplored and dishonorable 
travesties of human thought and sen- 
timent.” The Supreme Pontiff then 
said: “Your coming before Us gives 
an intimate testimony of the gratitude 
on the part of those men and women 
who, in times of their agony and 
deathly dangers, have experienced how 
the Catholic Church and her true fol- 
lowers in the exercise of charity could 
rise above all narrow and arbitrary 
limits created by human selfishness 
and racial passions. No doubt,” His 
Holiness continued, “in a world which 
only slowly and in the face of difficult 
obstacles must face and resolve many 
difficult problems that are the sorrow- 
ful inheritance of war,—the Church, 
conscious of her religious mission, can 
but maintain a wise reserve in the face 
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of particular matters of a purely po- 
litical and territorial nature. How- 
ever, this does not prevent the 
Church,” said Pope Pius, “while she 
proclaims the great principles of true 
humanity and brotherhood, from lay- 
ing the bases and secure foundations 
for the solution of these grave ques- 
tions according to justice and equity.” 

Then, in a more personal vein, to the 
members of the delegation, the Holy 
Father said: “In your own persons you 
have felt the evil and harm of hatred, 
but in the midst of your trials you have 
also experienced and benefited from 
the consolation of love —that love 
which does not draw its inspiration 
and nourishment from earthly sources, 
but from a profound faith in the eter- 
nal Father Whose sun shines upon all 
of every tongue and race, and Whose 
grace is open to all who seek love in 
the spirit of truth.” In conclusion 
Pope Pius invoked a blessing “Upon 
all you, who have desired to manifest 
to Us so publicly your appreciation, 
We invoke the light and protection of 
the Most High, since He is the Father 
of Mercies and the supreme fountain- 
head of salvation and comfort no less 
for individuals than for peoples and 
nations.” 
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AWARD TO JOHN COLEMAN 


THE 1945 Catholic Action Medal, 
awarded every year by St. Bonaven- 
ture College, Allegheny, Pa., was con- 
ferred on Mr. John A. Coleman, De- 
cember 17th, at the residence of Arch- 
bishop Francis J. Spellman, New York. 
The very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, 
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O.F.M., president of St. Bonaventure 
College, attended the brief ceremony. 
Mr. Coleman served under the late Mr. 
Alfred E. Smith, in many appeals for 
Catholic Charities in New York. He 
is chairman of the Archbishop’s Com- 
mittee of the Laity and has been a 
leader in various religious, educational 
and civic organizations. For some 
years he has been president of the 
New York Stock Exchange. He was 
made a Knight of St. Gregory the Great 
by Pope Pius XI. in 1937, and a Knight 
of the Order of Malta in 1940 by our 
present Holy Father. Mr. Coleman is 
the twelfth recipient of this Catholic 
Action Medal. 
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THANKSGIVING Day IN ROME 


A SOLEMN Mass of Thanksgiving was 
celebrated in the American Church of 
Santa Susanna in Rome in observance 
of the traditional American holiday. 
The service was arranged by the Rev. 
Wilfred G. Hurley, C.S.P., rector of 
Santa Susanna, who read the Thanks- 
giving Day proclamation of President 
Truman. The Right Rev. Walter S. 
Carroll, American priest attached to 
the Papal Secretariate of State, 
preached at the Mass and implored 
divine assistance for the American 
people, that they may rise above petty 
quarrels, national prejudices and mate- 
rial considerations to that high level 
of the brotherhood of man under the 
Fatherhood of God. A large number 
of Allied service men as well as sev- 
eral members of the Diplomatic Corps 
and civilians attended the service. 

JosepH I. MALLoy. 


So) 


E of the modern West are the only people in the whole history of 

the world who have refused to find an explanation of the universe 
in a divine mind and will; and it is worth wondering whether perhaps 
that refusal is not at the root of the chaos and misery in which we find 
ourselves. Without a sense of ultimate purpose, without intelligible answer 
to the ultimate why and whither, what else could we expect? 


—Genatp Vann, O.P., in The Heart of Man (Longmans, Green & Co.). 
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New Books 


John Henry Newman. By Charles Frederick Harrold.—John Henry Newman, 
By John Moody.—Our Father’s House. Edited by Sister Mariella Gable, 0.S.B. 
Forever China. By Robert Payne.—The Human Life of Jesus. By John Erskine, 
—A Catholic Looks at the World. By Francis E. McMahon.—Plantation Parade. 


By Harnett T. Kane.—Basic Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas. 


Edited and 


Annotated by Anton C. Pegis.—Larger Than the Sky. By Covelle Newcomb— 


Religion in the Post-War World. 
Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


John Henry Newman. By Charles Fred- 
erick Harrold. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $3.50. 

John Henry Newman. By John Moody. 
New York: Sheed & Ward. $3.75. 
The centenary of Newman’s conver- 

sion evoked extraordinary interest 

both in Europe and America. Many 
books and innumerable articles pub- 
lished during 1945 have attested to the 

Oratorian’s status as a man, as a lit- 

erary artist, and as one of the great 

thinkers of the modern era. Time has 

proved that Dean Church and J. A. 

Froude were right in naming him a 

genius and that Mark Pattison and 

John Morley completely misjudged 

him when they declared that his in- 

tellectual power was a myth based on 
nething more stable than his literary 
style and his personality. 

Professor Harrold subtitles his book 
on Newman “An Expository and Criti- 
cal Study of His Mind, Thought and 
Art,” and in concentrating on those 
three aspects he has, perhaps inevita- 
bly, left Newman himself among the 
shadows. On the other hand he has 
succeeded in his endeavor “to observe 
an intelligent neutrality on controver- 
sial issues” and has “played the critic” 
only in “dealing with Newman’s liter- 
ary method, with his achievements as 
poet, novelist, critic, rhetorician.” It 
is when he deals with Newman in 
these four roles that he is obviously 
most at home and that his book is most 
satisfying. Its virtues are numerous. 
Among other things it presents admir- 
ably those phases of nineteenth cen- 
tury thought which serve to put in 


Edited by Willard L. Sperry.—Shorter 


proper perspective the problems which 
Newman faced; it clarifies the vary- 
ing implications of the term “liberal- 
ism” which in Newman’s sense stood 
for a point of view he unceasingly 
opposed; it offers contrary opinions 
expressed by students of Newman on 
matters as unlike as the quality of his 
style on one hand and his relation to 
Modernism on the other. 

The range of Professor Harrold’s 
study is wide; he has recourse to the 
best thought on Newman to be found 
in America, Great Britain, Ireland, 
Germany, and France, and he has suc- 
ceeded not only in opening to his 
readers a bibliographical gold mine 
but in presenting an enviable example 
of how, among conflicting judgments, 
to preserve one’s “intelligent neutral- 
ity” without forfeiting one’s right to 
think for oneself. 

To this book have gone years of 
study, sound scholarship, and a nota- 
ble measure of sympathetic under- 
standing. The result is a sincere and 
meticulously careful piece of work 
which deserves a high place in the 
ever lengthening list of books about 
the great Oratorian. 


Mr. Moody is a frank and unashamed 
Newmanite who, as a convert from the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, appreci- 
ates in a highly personal way the diffi- 
culties Newman encountered from the 
moment of his first doubts regarding 
Anglicanism, the perplexities that 
thickened around him up to the final 
step which brought him into the Catho- 
lic Church, and the attainment there- 


























from of the blessed vision of peace. 
Mr. Moody records his dissatisfac- 
tion with most Catholic biographers 
of Newman for their failure to treat 
his Anglican years correctly and with 
Anglican biographers in general for 
their comparable unsuccess in dealing 
fully and accurately with his Catholic 

od. He is uniquely equipped to 
deal adequately with both and his suc- 
cess is beyond question. 

The temptation to concentrate on 
Newman so closely as to reduce the 
other figures in the story to mere 
names besets the typical biographer. 
Newman was a striking and many- 
sided personality whose influence, 
whether it attracts or repels, is in- 
escapable still as it was in life, and 
even the major figures with whom he 
came in close contact often seem minor 
in comparison. Newman however did 
not live in a void. Even the drama of 
his Anglican period was not confined 
to the theater of his own mind and 
soul, and that of his Catholic years 
was filled with important figures, each 
a personality in his own right and de- 
serving of the biographer’s attention. 
It is part of Mr. Moody’s distinction 
that he has gone a long way toward 
endowing all the dramatis personae 
with life and that he has thereby en- 
riched his narrative and quickened the 
reader’s interest. , 

His book is filled with significant 
selections from Newman’s works and 
letters, as well as from those of his 
most intimate friends. Thus we have 
revealing exchanges between Newman 
on the one hand, and such friends as 
Manning, Pusey, Keble, and Ullathorne 
on the other. In the event Newman 
gains rather than loses, for he was a 
man among men, imaginative, passion- 
ate, and sensitive, fond of living, and 
burning with a desire to do great 
things for the souls of men in fulfill- 
ment of what he believed to be the will 
of God, and finding satisfaction or 
pain according as his fellows under- 
stood and supported him or misread 
his mind and sought to frustrate his 
noblest plans. 

The Newman presented here with 
warmth and understanding possesses 
strength no less than sweetness. He 
has won his biographer’s affection and 
he will reach the reader’s heart as well. 


JOSEPH J. REILLY. 
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Our Father’s House. Edited by Sister 
Mariella Gable, O.S.B. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $3.00. 

Sister Mariella Gable’s present col- 
lection of twenty-eight short stories, 
seventeen by American and eleven by 
European authors, is in a sense a con- 
tinuation of her They Are People. But 
while the stories in the former volume 
described priests and nuns from vari- 
ous, and often odd, points of view 
those in Our Father’s House deal “di- 
rectly with eternal verities or with 
the local color of Catholic life.” Thus 
they exemplify by and large the com- 
piler’s conviction that good fiction 
records “the dramatic conflict, the suc- 
cess and failure, of those who are 
aware of life as an unbroken obligation 
to make an appropriate response to 
value.” 

The word “appropriate” in this 
yardstick must have caused as much 
difficulty for the editor as it will pro- 
vide pleasure for the reader. For there 
are few collections of short stories 
which are more stimulating on first 
reading and more rewarding in after- 
thought. In addition to well-known 
pieces such as Tolstoy’s “Where Love 
Is, God Is” and “God Sees the Truth, 
But Waits,” Chesterton’s “The Blue 
Cross,” O. Henry’s “The Gift of the 
Magi” and Francois Coppée’s “The 
Sabots of Little Wolff” there are more 
recent stories which deserve greater 
prominence in Christian letters. ‘“Ref- 
ormation,” by E. M. Delafield, and “The 
Bishop’s Beggar,” by Stephen Vincent 
Benét, gain considerable force and sig- 
nificance by their apposition to the 
other selections in this volume. Among 
the stories taken from Catholic maga- 
zines two were first printed in THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD. 

Not the least interesting feature of 
the book is the recognition given to 
contemporary American writers whose 
struggle to avoid the perils of senti- 
mental piety on the one hand and nat- 
uralism on the other has tended to 
restrict their popularity. Sister Mari- 
ella carries, even brandishes, a torch 
for J. F. Powers, Richard Sullivan, 
Richard Coleman, Harry Sylvester, 
Brendan Gill and one or two others 
who are among the best current prac- 
titioners in the short story field. 

Several of the stories, notably J. F. 
Powers’ “Lions, Harts, Leaping Does,” 





and three sociological pieces on the 
Negro question, deserve more discus- 
sion than can be allowed in a review. 
Moreover, Sister Mariella Gable is her- 
self buzzing with ideas. Her excellent 
introduction minces no words on the 
state of magazine fiction both Catholic 
and non-Catholic. She is fond too of 
introducing her selections with com- 
ment sometimes salty (“whereas the 
authors on the side of the angels have 
wrapped their descriptions of virtue 
in layer upon layer of obscuring pink 
frosting”), and sometimes conspicu- 
ously prim (“His art is stark, stripped. 
. . - He writes of the ancient verities. 
About them clings the odor of the 
soil’). FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY. 


Forever China. By Robert Payne. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50. 
After the long line of “China” books 

which have run from the press during 
the last six years, bringing us the 
myriad sides of war, Forever China is 
a delightful change. ‘The publishers 
have lost an opportunity in not stress- 
ing the point that this book is not an- 
other war record. The young Eng- 
lish author has seen much of life in 
his few years. He was in Spain as a 
correspondent with the government 
forces at the crossing of the Ebro; he 
was a partner in a plot to assassinate 
Hitler at Vienna during the invasion 
of Austria; he was an armament offi- 
cer in Singapore when England went 
to war with Japan and he was in the 
front lines as a London Times corre- 
spondent during the battle of Chang- 
sha in 1942. He is the author of sev- 
eral novels and a translator of works 
from the Russian, Danish, German 
and Chinese. 

Forever China is the diary he kept 
between December, 1941, and April, 
1944. The scene of action is south- 
west China, when that country was cut 
off from the rest of the world, and 
when so many lost faith in China and 
so many Chinese lost faith in their 
allies. Little of the war as such finds 
its way into the book, and what little 
is there is recorded philosophically 
rather than in its stark reality. The 
author is a poet, something of a poet 
even in his prose. His own poems as 
well as his translations of the Chinese 
masters are so placed as to be very 
effective. With the eye of an artist he 
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portrays life, beauty and fraternal 
love. He sees color and the ch 
color with the rising and setting of the 
sun. Not unaware of the mist and 
heat, the drabness and ugliness of 
Chungking, he manages to see beneath 
and beyond and to find beauty. He 
has allowed the great and the lowly 
to speak for themselves and what they 
have said has been pondered over and 
presented to his readers. 

That Robert Payne has faith in 
China, great faith, is evidenced by the 
title of his book. The old China has 
gone, but it lives on in the heritage of 
philosophy and culture which is strong 
and vital. A new revolution is ip 
progress in China, a revolution which 
is fathered by today’s scholars who 
have a passion for knowledge tran- 
scending any hardship. Mr. Payne 
knows these scholars, his pupils at the 
University at Peipei and later at the 
greatest of China’s war-time schools, 
the National University at Kunming. 
He has talked with them, listened to 
them and been led by them to those 
out of the way temples and beauty 
spots which few foreigners ever find. 
Throughout the diary, like a golden 
thread, runs the story of Payne's 
friend and companion, Bergery, a 
philosophical newsman who has seen 
too much of wars and prefers to die 
in a Buddhist monastery in the moun- 
tains. 

Forever China will do much in in- 
terpreting this ancient and yet new 
country to the Western world. The 
book will not be read at one sitting— 
there is too much meat in it—but it 
will be read and re-read with profit 
and pleasure. JOSEPH P. RYAN. 


The Human Life of Jesus. By John 
Erskine. New York: William Mor- 
row & Co. $3.00. 

Here is the story of our Savior by 
the author of The Private Life of Helen 
of Troy. On pages 60 and 61, Mr. 
Erskine says: “It seems to me clearly 
indicated in all the meetings of Jesus 
with women who were not his rela- 
tives, that somewhere in his life in 
some episode of which we are told 
nothing, a woman had hurt him deep- 
ly. ... It may be that some girl in 


his youth admired him for his physi- 
cal attractiveness, even for his char- 
acter, but was afraid of his spiritual 
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tness. Or it may be that he once 
cared deeply for a woman who in 
some petty way was false to him.” 

Though it was evidently not Mr. 
Erskine’s intention to besmirch the 
picture of our Lord in the minds of 
his readers, his book is one more proof 
that the life of Christ cannot be inter- 
preted by an amateur. This amateur 
js a literary man and no theologian, 
and therefore has allowed himself to 
be guided by emotional responses 
rather than by sound theology. His 
faith is imperfect for though he recog- 
nizes that “the central doctrine of 
Christianity is the Incarnation,” he 
tells us that “complete acceptance of 
the doctrine of the Incarnation” means 
that “Jesus taking our nature upon 
him became subject to our limitations 
and to the common disciplines of our 
experiences.” Do the Councils of 
Nicaea (325), Ephesus (431), and 
Chalcedon (451), with their definitions 
regarding our Lord’s nature and per- 
son, mean nothing to an Episcopalian 
vestryman? 

All the other faults which a Catholic 
will find in his book spring from this 
misguided attempt to abstract from 
theology. He maintains, for example, 
that our Savior could not have pre- 
diced His Resurrection. He may 
have performed cures, which the au- 
thor calls “signs,” but not such mira- 
cles as the raising of Lazarus, which 
was a “wonder” and so must be re- 
jected. In our Lord’s conversation 
with Nicodemus, “we are not forced 
to conclude that he is here instituting 
a preliminary qualification for mem- 
bership in a church.” As for the Holy 
Eucharist, “Christendom has torn it- 
self asunder debating just what kind 
of sacrament he intended to institute. 
.+. It is best perhaps to engage as 
little as possible in such controversies, 
but rather to assemble, as we have 
tried to do, whatever indications from 
the record may help us to imagine the 
human experience through which 
Jesus was passing.” 

Mr. Erskine’s logical processes are 
sadly astray. He writes in a curiously 
contradictory spirit, mingling beauti- 
ful passages with others that are most 
repugnant. He would seem to hold 
opposite points of view and his stand- 
ards are entirely subjective. It is a 
pity that he wrote this book, as it will 
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probably add to rather than clarify 
the *existing confusion about Christ. 
Conceivably, a history of the experi- 
mental development of the human na- 
ture of Christ might be written. But 
it cannot be done by ignoring, or deny- 
ing, the necessary influence of the 
divine nature upon the human life of 
Jesus. We would advise Mr. Erskine 
to stick to his last. 
EDWARD H. PETERS. 


A Catholic Looks at the World. By 
Francis E. McMahon. New York: 
Vanguard Press. $2.75. 

Many a churchman might well be 
envious—and the Catholic laity may 
well be proud—of Professor Mc- 
Mahon’s gift for combining learning 
with clarity and zeal with logic in his 
discussion of problems now vexing the 
world — problems that have accumu- 
lated to the proportions of a threaten- 
ing calamity. He presents Catholic 
principles correctly and lucidly, shows 
their interdependence and their coher- 
ence, traces them back skillfully to 
their philosophical roots and, by way 
of background, shows how inconsist- 
ent and hopelessly unworkable is any 
plan to reconstruct the world without 
considering religion. Excerpts from 
these pages could easily be shaped in- 
to a fine series of meditations. 

Writing with something of the vehe- 
mence characteristic of an Old Testa- 
ment prophet—and often no easier to 
refute—Professor McMahon denounces 
more than one outstanding figure in 
the religious and the political field. 
And although the not unreasonable 
criticism may be made that he is some- 
times too sweeping, and that he too 
rarely presents a bill of particulars in 
his indictments, yet he does effectively 
convict us who are professed Chris- 
tians of infidelity to the teaching of 
Jesus. Quite truly, “The Christian 
spirit is the very negation of economic 
servitude, of exaggerated nationalism, 
of religious and racial hatred.” The 
author’s admittedly particular harsh- 
ness against his fellow Catholics, is ex- 
plained in the statement, “I measure 
the degree of their failures by the high 
vocation which history has imposed 
upon them.” 

On the whole this book would have 
been more effective for the carrying 
out of the author’s chief purpose, had 
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he confined himself to the exposition 
of sound principles and the objective 
application of them to fundamental 
problems. Impressive and convincing 
when he maintains his philosophic 
calm, he loses power when he betrays 
emotion in references to highly de- 
batable issues. There are certain fea- 
tures of his discussion which will at- 
tain unfortunately large proportions in 
the minds of many readers, for exam- 
ple, his unrestrained admiration for 
the New Deal, his wholehearted scorn 
for the present government of Spain, 
his apparent conviction that Soviet- 
ism is not even comparable to Nazism 
as a threat to peace and justice and 
lasting world order. These however, 
are minor defects in a masterly piece 
of work. JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


Plantation Parade. By Harnett T. Kane. 
New York: William Morrow & Co. 
$3.50. 

This is a colorful picture ofthe feu- 
dal aristocracy of Louisiana a century 
ago. Cotton and sugar made fortunes 
for the French planters who came 
from France and the West Indies to 


settle along the Mississippi north of 


New Orleans. At first the Romans, the 
Ternants, the Fagots, the Bringiers, 
the Chrétiens, were a closed caste, al- 
though soon after the battle of New 
Orleans in 1815 they intermarried with 
settlers from Carolina, Tennessee and 
Virginia—the Burnsides, the Kenners, 
the Erwins, the Pughs, the Randolphs. 
They built stately manor houses that 
vied in the splendor of their archi- 
teure and furnishings with the famous 
chateaux of Touraine. Some of them 
boasted seventy-five rooms, were sur- 
rounded by estates of twenty thousand 
acres, employed over seven hundred 
slaves, and were well equipped to take 
care of one hundred and fifty guests 
at a time. 

Mr. Kane, a native of Louisiana, 
knows well the geography of his state, 


as we learned from The Bayous of 


Louisiana, and Deep Delta Country. 
His latest volume reveals his perfect 
grasp of its social history. He studies 
in detail forty odd plantations, and 
the men and women who made them 
famous. 

He tells us of celebrated duels, 
strange murders, unsolved disappear- 
ances, hunts for buried gold, intricate 
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lawsuits; of fortunes quickly made and 
as quickly lost; of an eccentric planter 
who rowed along the bayous singing 
love songs, while his fifteen-year-ojq 
bride ran the plantation; of Pring 
Achille Murat who fed cherry tre 
sawdust to his slaves, and served his 
guests with baked owls, b 
rattlesnakes and alligator tails; of bap. 
quets unequalled in the palaces of 
kings. 

The days of the great plantations are 
no more; their decay began with the 
defeat of the South in the Civil War, 
The manor houses were destroyed by 
fire, by storm, by the shifting of the 
Mississippi River, by the failure of 
sugar or cotton crops. Their one 
time beauty can be judged by the ex. 
cellent photographs which grace this 
well-written volume. 

BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


Basic Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Edited and Annotated with an Intro- 
duction by Anton C. Pegis. New 
York: Random House. Two Vol- 
umes. $7.50. 

“To translate into the language of 
one’s own country the immortal works 
of St. Thomas is to give its people a 
great treasure of human and divine 
knowledge.” This strong expression 
of faith in the writings of Aquinas was 
made over thirty years ago by Cardi- 
nal Merry del Val when the English 
Dominicans began to publish their 
translation of the Summa Theologica. 
Apparently many people in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world shared the enthu- 
siasm of the Cardinal for the twenty- 
two volume edition has been very suc- 
cessful. One thinks of Robert Hutch- 
ins and Mortimer Adler who have de- 
pended on this translation for their 
knowledge of the principles of St. 
Thomas. And now comes new evi- 
dence of faith in the value of his writ- 
ings and in the ability of the modern 
mind to appreciate them: the appear- 
ance of this two-volume edition of his 
“basic writings.” 

Dr. Pegis has “revised, corrected 
and annotated” the English Dominican 
translation. In order to get his mate 


terial within the two volumes while 
covering basic topics he left out about 
half of the Summa Theologica. Vol- 
ume One is given over entirely to 
Part One of the Summa Theologica. 
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Volume Two contains about two-thirds 
of Book III. of the Contra Gentiles and 

ions of the Second Part of the 
Summa Theologica. The topics select- 
ed include God, creation, the angels, 
man, knowledge, the end of man, hu- 
man acts, habits, virtues and vices, 
jaw, grace and faith. In addition, Dr. 
Pegis has included an historical intro- 
duction, notes, a bibliography, and an 
index in order to help the twentieth 
century reader to grasp the timeless 
message of the thirteenth century au- 


Raissa Maritain has described what 
a great experience it was for her to 
read the Summa Theologica for the 
first time. She was persuaded by her 
Dominican director to read St. Thomas 
in spite of her fear that his writings 
were dry as dust. From the very first 
pages her fears proved groundless. St. 
Thomas turned out to be inspiring. 
Every page of his writings has the 
vitality of a truly great mind which is 
alive in every age. This is not to say 
that reading St. Thomas even in Eng- 
lish is an easy task or that a cursory, 
superficial study of the Summa will 
bear fruit. It requires concentration, 
discipline and for nearly everyone, 
competent guidance under an experi- 
enced teacher fo read him with profit. 
The point is the profit can be exceed- 
ingly great. For doing their part to 
make St. Thomas more generally ac- 
cessible Dr. Pegis and Random House 
deserve the gratitude of the serious 
reading public. JAMES F. COFFEY. 


Larger Than the Sky. By Covelle New- 
comb. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2.50. 

Covelle Newcomb, whose appear- 
ance approximating that of a medieval 
page boy belies her long list of accom- 
plishments, is doing a fine job in mak- 
ing great Catholic figures come alive 
for young Catholics of today. She has 
the peculiar gift of selecting and ar- 
ranging facts in so entertaining and 
apparently effortless a manner that 
the painstaking research which under- 
lies the writing never intrudes upon 
the story. 

In her earlier books, all of which 
are eminently readable, Miss New- 
comb covers a wide range of interest. 
Black Fire, the Red Hat, Vagabond in 
Velvet, and Silver Saddles, have all 
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been widely read and enjoyed. (It 
will be noted that Miss Newcomb has 
an especial trick with titles.) 

Larger Than the Sky tells the home- 
spun story of young James Gibbons, 
eldest son of a large Irish family. As 
a boy “his Greek and Latin grades 
were as good as his kicks and bare- 
knuckle punches,” and when God 
wanted a high-minded, warmhearted 
and determined priest to fight for the 
underprivileged He sent His call into 
the heart of James Gibbons. As bishop, 
archbishop, and eventually cardinal, 
James Gibbons always fought for re- 
ligious tolerance, for better education 
in the South, and for the rights of 
labor. 

Covelle Newcomb makes Cardinal 
Gibbons a human and heart-warming 
hero, capable of rousing young Ameri- 
can Catholics to a greater love of their 
faith and a willingness to fight for it. 
Just to keep things in the family, Addi- 
son Burbank, the author’s artist hus- 
band, has made the very satisfactory 
drawings for her book. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


Religion in the Post-War World. Edited 
by Willard L. Sperry. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. Four 
Volumes. $1.50 each. 

In this symposium, edited by the 
Dean of the Harvard Divinity School, 
twenty different writers attempt, each 
in his way, to assay the impact of a 
divided religious situation on the 
world which was envisaged when it 
was written. The volumes treat: I. Re- 
ligion and Our Divided Denomina- 
tions, II. Religion of Soldier and 
Sailor, III. Religion and Our Racial 
Tensions, IV. Religion and Education. 
Published before the atomic bomb ap- 
peared, they lack, of course, the all- 
enveloping shadow of that catastro- 
phic event, and many things said here 
would have been unsaid or said differ- 
ently could it have been foreseen. In- 
deed, with very few exceptions, most 
of the contributors are not looking 
forward at all, but inward and back- 
ward. The post-war world will be 
very different from that envisaged in 
the composed and serene way with 
which they regard their problems. 

Naturally, in a symposium of this 
sort, the value of the various essays is 
uneven. There are only two Catholics 
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among the twenty contributors, John 
LaFarge, S.J., and Col. William D. 
Cleary, an army chaplain. Father 
LaFarge’s contribution is a careful and 
persuasive essay on the Catholic dog- 
ma of religious unity, written with an 
eye always on his non-Catholic read- 
ers and for the most part in their own 
dialect. Colonel Cleary’s is purely pro- 
fessional and might have been written 
by any regular army man. One of the 
most interesting and informative chap- 
ters is Rabbi Louis Finkelstein’s expo- 
sition of the doctrines and doctrinal 
divisions of modern Judaism. The 
most successful volume of the four is, 
in this reviewer’s opinion, the one 
which deals with Racial Tensions. 
There is more homogeneity to it, 
many useful facts are collected in it, 
and Margaret Mead’s chapter on the 
Melting Pot is one which can be read 
by most of us with profit. 

At least three of the contributions 
strike a jarring note. One wonders 
what they are doing in a series on re- 
ligion. They are by Archibald Mac- 
Leish in the volume on Divided De- 
nominations, by Lucien Price in the 
one on Soldier and Sailor, and by 
Alexander Meiklejohn in the volume 
that deals with Education. Mr. Mac- 
Leish, writing on Humanism, follow- 
ing three good contributions that deal 
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with Catholicism, Protestantism an4 
Judaism, makes a calm assumption of 
atheism, and seems like a naughty 
in church. Mr. Price just as calm} 
takes for granted that Christianity 
and indeed religion itself, has passed 
out of the picture and offers in jts 
stead what he calls the religion of 
beauty. Mr. Meiklejohn, in an 
called “From Church to State,” writes 
a glorification of the secularized state, 
and near the end exclaims, “From 
church to state! From myth to fact! 
Can our culture make that transition?” 
The very fact that three such sub. 
versive pieces could be included in a 
series on religion is probably the most 
revealing thing which this reviewer 
can report about the series. With the 
exception of Father LaFarge and Rabbj 
Finkelstein, the writers in this sym- 
posium, even those who are more or 
less orthodox and at least profess a 
religion, reveal that they are not only 
completely adrift from the mooring of 
Revelation, but, and perhaps because 
of that, from that of reason itself. In 
their place is a pathetic and groping 
humanitarianism, with a God Who is 
provident and good, but distant and 
shadowy. In spite of this, however, 
students of religious history will find 
these volumes of intense interest. 
WILFRID PARSONS. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FicTION: Days and Nights. By Kon- 
stantine Simonov. Translated by Jo- 
seph Barnes (New York: Simon & 
Schuster. $2.75). Native of Lenin- 
grad, an outstanding war correspond- 
ent and author, and actually under fire 
at the siege of Stalingrad, Mr. Simonov 
has written a detailed and deeply mov- 
ing account of those seventy awful 
days and nights that began in Septem- 
ber, 1942. The Russian original, which 
has been called the best novel of the 
Red Army, sold more than 400,000 
copies. The translation comes from a 
former Moscow correspondent of the 
New York Herald Tribune, and for- 
eign editor of that newspaper since 
1940. Unquestionably the author 
emerges triumphant from the grueling 
test of writing more than 400 pages on 
the house-to-house fighting in a small 
section of a besieged city where a 


young Red Army officer seized three 
apartment houses and held them un- 
til the beginning of the great Russian 
offensive, which wrote the doom of 
the Germans. From this simple theme 
the author never goes far afield. We 
follow the thin thread of the hero's 
love for a Red Army nurse, and we 
get vivid pictures of such characters 
as the homeless widow with three chil- 
dren, a village priest, a Russian traitor 
in the pay of the Germans. The book 
is free of propaganda other than that 
sort of legitimate appeal which at- 
taches to a factual account of heroic 
and almost hopeless defense of one’s 
fatherland. 

Not in Our Stars. By Josiah E. 
Greene (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.00). This Macmillan centenary fic 
tion award prize-winner brought Ser- 
geant Greene $2,500 and attention from 
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It is a first novel of 588 
pages and gets its title from Cassius’ 
lines in Julius Caesar: 


the critics. 


“The fault, dear Brutus, lies not in our 


Ss, 
But in ourselves, that we are under- 
lings.” 


And well-titled the novel is, for here 
is the story of underlings chiefly—the 
story of barn boys, deliverymen, cleri- 
cal help and their respective families 
on Weyland Meadows Dairy Farm, 
a community in itself. Representing 
management is the sportsman owner 
with the Florida tan, and his hard- 
driving manager. There is much dis- 
content, pettiness, jealousy, resentment 
and general unpleasantness in this 
novel presentation of America’s fore- 
most domestic problem, that of labor 
versus management. As in life itself, 
some of the characters are petty and 
dull; others are outstanding for their 
integrity. Sergeant Greene knows 
whereof he writes and he writes well. 
He sees this problem from both sides 
and contends that the individual work- 
er in our industrial system does not 
have sufficient responsibility and par- 
ticipation in the business which means 
his bread and butter. The author sug- 
gests a remedy which industrialists 
and labor heads especially would do 
well to try. 

The Unspeakables. A Tale of Lom- 
bardy. By Laverne Gay (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00). Four 
years after the founding of the Lom- 
bard Kingdom in Italy in 568 King 
Alboin was murdered by his wife, and 
after more than a decade of strife be- 
tween the various nobles, Authari, be- 
cause of a threatened Frankish inva- 
sion, was chosen king in 584. Five 
years later he sent his best friend, 
Agilulf, Duke of Turin, to Bavaria to 
bring back the Princess Theudelinda 
to be his bride. In 591 Authari died 
of the plague, and so popular had 
Theudelinda become, that the Lom- 
bards ordered her to choose one of 
their nobles as her husband and king. 
She chose Agilulf, whom she had 
loved since their first meeting in 
Bayaria, This is the historical back- 
ground of an exciting, colorful story, 
which pictures the three sixth cen- 
tury Italian capitals — Paris, Rome 
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and Ravenna; which introduces Pope 
Gregory the Great, the famous Irish 
monk Columbanus, and the infamous 
Queen Brunhilda of Austrasia. Note- 
worthy is the lifelike portrait of the 
Catholic Queen Theudelinda who 
played an important part in Lombard 
history, and acted as mediator be- 
tween the Arian and pagan Lombards 
and the Catholic Church. The details 
are in great part due to the author’s 
imagination, but that is a novelist’s 
privilege. 

Russian Fairy Tales. Translated by 
Norbert Guterman (New York: Pan- 
theon Books. $7.50). Last year, Pan- 
theon Books brought out a highly sat- 
isfactory complete edition of Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales, based on the earlier Mar- 
garet Hunt translation. This year, 
their offering is Russian Fairy Tales, 
a comprehensive, and expensive col- 
lection, translated by Norbert Guter- 
man and generously illustrated by A. 
Alexeieff. The new book, however, 
seems better suited to the college li- 
brary than to the children’s book- 
shelves. Admittedly interesting and 
instructive to the student of Russian 
life, manners, and psychology, the 
stories, in general, not only seem des- 
tined to have little appeal for children 
but in certain instances are distinctly 
unsuitable in their present form. In 
comparison with James Stern’s com- 
petent revision of the Grimm Book, the 
translation of the Russian tales is often 
abrupt and graceless, while the con- 
tent tends to be rather sordid and 
naturalistic. 

French Fairy Tales. By Charles Per- 
rault. Retold by Louis Untermeyer 
(New York: Didier. $1.75). This new 
French Fairy Tales is a must for every 
child’s library. Louis Untermeyer has 
used the greatest good judgment in 
adhering to the original text of Charles 
Perrault’s Fairy Tales, retaining the 
quaint, authentic flavor of those well- 
loved stories. Gustave Doré’s inspired 
drawings challenge the modern genius 
of technicolor in their power to touch 
the imagination. They make this thin, 
square book a nostalgic feast for adults 
who once loved Puss in Boots, The 
Sleeping Beauty, Little Red Riding 
Hood, and Hop-o’-My-Thumb. The 
garish, poster-like jacket and cover 
seem very ill-suited to the dark, deep- 
ly imaginative quality of the Doré il- 
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lustrations, but on the whole French 
Fairy Tales is one of the eminently 
satisfactory children’s books of the 
year. 


RELIGION: From One Convert to An- 
other. By John M. Riach, C.S.P. (Chi- 
cago, Ill.: J. S. Paluch Co. $1.00). 
One of the very best books that could 
be given to a recent convert is this 
series of letters, simple in style, prac- 
tical in subject, and covering one by 
one, most of the points which bewil- 
der the average newly made Catholic. 
Confession, courtship, spiritual read- 
ing, mortification, suffering, vocation, 
prayer, and other subjects are here 
discussed; and there is also a well 
selected list of helpful books (stories 
of conversions and biographies, spir- 
itual doctrine, fiction, poetry, apolo- 
getics, art, miscellaneous). The tone 
is such that one suspects the epistolary 
form adopted is not merely a literary 
device. Some of these letters must 
have been—at least they look as if they 
were—actual messages written. 

Spiritual Problems of Our Times. By 
Rev. Luigi Sturzo (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.00). “All spir- 
itual life,” says Father Sturzo, “is a 
search for God, who is Truth and 
Goodness.” His book is divided into 
two parts: “The Quest of the Truth” 
(Chapters I.-IV.), which treats of the 
problem of knowledge, the intuition of 
God, the problem of the Absolute, and 
“The Quest of the Good” (Chapters 
V.-XII.), which discusses the spiritual 
life of the average man, the mystical 
body of Christ, the beatitudes, the lay 
apostolate, the reading of the New 
Testament, the Beatific Vision. We 
have had to wait until the nineteenth 
century to meet with lay saints in 
families, in schools, in scientific con- 
ventions, in Catholic Clubs, in trade 
unions. Father Sturzo gives brief 
sketches of nine Italian lay saints he 
has known—sketches which first ap- 
peared as an article in our pages. 

The Priest of the Fathers. By Rev. 
Edward L. Heston, C.S.C. (Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50). 
Father Heston has selected and com- 
mented upon a number of passages of 
the early Fathers which treat of the 
priesthood—its dignity, its ideals, its 
duties, its relationship to Christ and 
the people. For the most part he 


quotes St. Ignatius of Antioch, §; 
Cyprian, St. John Chrysostom, St. Am. 
brose, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, §, 
Gregory the Great, St. Leo the Great, 
He divides his treatise into thre 
parts. Part I. points out the unchang 
ing character of the ideal of the priest. 
hood, and shows how the priest at the 
altar speaks in the name and person of 
Christ. Part II. discusses the priest's 
self-sacrificing devotion to others; he 
must be a man of zeal, a man who 
practices what he preaches, a man 
who uses his authority without arro- 
gance, severity or leniency. Part II], 
warns the priest against worldliness, 
the love of money, and unchastity, 
This is an excellent book to present to 
a seminarian, a priest, a bishop. 

Chungking Listening Post. By Rey. 
Mark Tennien (New York: Creative 
Age Press. $2.50). Father Tennien, 
a Maryknoll missioner, has written a 
thrilling record of life in war-time 
China, devastated by the Japanese 
since July 7, 1937. For three years— 
1942-1945—he worked without stint to 
enable his brethren to carry out their 
missionary labors, and to help thou- 
sands of Chinese, destitute because of 
war, floods and locust pests. He act- 
ed as chaplain for the G. I.’s distrib- 
uted thousands of dollars sent him 
from Maryknoll, and cared for many 
Americans lost in the Japanese inva- 
sion. He tells many an interesting 
anecdote — tragic, humorous, heroic, 
of the missioners in China,—how Fa- 
ther Feeney escaped to Free China, 
fooling the Japanese officials by his 
passport entitled “an American of 
Irish Extraction”; how Father Linus 
Wong allowed stupid sentries to con- 
fiscate a few Chinese dollars, while he 
carried the bulk of his funds as small 
gold nuggets in his mouth; how Father 
Chatigny lived for seven years alone 
on Chekkai Peninsula, despite “fam- 
ine, floods, bombs, shells and inva- 
sion”; how Father Moritz, falsely ac- 
cused of espionage, endured for weeks 
the “no-sleep torture,” and others 
equally stirring. General  Stilwell’s 
laudatory preface to the book is well 
placed. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Molders of Opinion. 
Edited by David Bulman (Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. $1.75). 
Here is a timely, informative, very 
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readable and, when all is said and 
done; a rather encouraging book. For, 
in the discussion of fourteen of our 
outstanding columnists and commen- 
tators—originally published in The 
Sign magazine—each sketch is a clev- 
erly written, lively-spirited, fact-con- 
yeying description of a public figure 
who, for better or worse, contributes 
to the forming of the mind of America. 
One reason of our encouragement is 
that the sketches are done so well and 
that the general tone is intelligently 
critical, and properly bold. Another 
reason is that a good proportion of the 
molders of opinion here described are 
reasonably honest and careful in their 
statements. To be sure, we have Wal- 
ter Winchell, Drew Pearson, Raymond 
Swing, H. V. Kaltenborn, Gabriel Heat- 
ter; but then too, we have George 
Sokolsky, John B. Kennedy, David 
Lawrence, Walter Lippmann, West- 
brook Pegler. Something of interest 
could be quoted from almost any one 
of these inviting pages; but, with space 
limitations in mind, it will suffice to 
say how pleasant it is to find Father 
Gillis so enthusiastic about Sokolsky, 
and to note the delightfully original 
technique of Father Kennedy in his 
drawing and quartering of Winchell. 
Most readers will learn with amaze- 
ment that Pegler is “a modest, almost 
shy man” and those who are keen will 
wonder why Richard Pattee so nearly 
canonizes Sumner Welles. 

From My Library Walls. By William 
Dana Orcutt (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3.00). For over fifty 
year books and their authors have been 
the chief interest of William Dana Or- 
cutt, an indefatigable writer himself— 
he has thirty volumes to his credit 
—a world authority on typography, 
and inventor of the Laurentian type. 
In his latest volume, subtitled “A 
Kaleidoscope of Memories,” he glances 
at the pictures on his library walls, 
and they at once call to memory holi- 
day trips to England, France, Italy and 
Turkey, and contacts with scores of 
literary notables the world over. With 
him we visit the libraries of London, 
Paris, Florence, Monte Cassino and 
Rome; with him we enjoy poring over 
Priceless old volumes such as the 
Grimani Breviary of Florence, the Lut- 
trell Psalter of London, Foucquet’s 
Josephus of Paris; with him we dis- 
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cuss the merits of printers — Chris- 
tophe Plantin, Aldus, Manutius, Wil- 
liam Caxton and Benjamin Franklin; 
with him we converse with James 
Barrie, Sidney Lee, W. S. Gilbert and 
Beerbohm-Tree in England; Dr. Biagi 
and Cardinal Tisserant in Italy; George 
W. Cable, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Wil- 
liam D. Howells, Henry James, Joe Lin- 
coln, Charles Eliot Norton and Mark 
Twain in the United States. 


CHILDREN’S Books: Unfortunately a 
number of children’s books arrived too 
late for inclusion in our annual De- 
cember article devoted to juvenile lit- 
erature. We therefore list them below 
that we may draw our reader’s atten- 
tion to them possibly not too late for 
Christmas shopping. 

Youth Replies, I Can, by Sigrid Und- 
set, Beatrice Warde and Others, stories 
of resistance in twelve different coun- 
tries, compiled and edited by May 
Lamberton Becker and therefore to be 
recommended (Knopf. $2.00). 

The Dragon and the Eagle, by Delia 
Goetz. Chinese American relations 
through the years (Vanguard. $1.00). 
Yu Lan: Flying Boy of China, by Pearl 
S. Buck, obviously with a purpose 
(John Day. $1.50). 

Oceania, by Charles A. Borden; Tur- 
key, by Vernon Ives, both illustrated 
by Rafaello Busoni. Timely introduc- 
tions (Holiday House. $1.00 each). 

Censored, the Goat, by Phil Stong. 
Original and humorous (Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50). Army Mule, by Fairfax Downey. 
Good story of the 1870’s (Dodd, 
Mead. $2.00). The Black Stallion Re- 
turns, by Walter Farley, recipient of 
Young Reader’s Choice award in 1944 
(Random House. $2.00). 

Big Red, by Jim Kjelgaard. Well 
told tale of a boy and his dog; Gid 
Granger, by Robert Davis. Vermont 
farm story (Holiday House. $2.00 
each). 

Necessary Nellie, by Charlotte Baker, 
another good dog story (Coward-Mc- 
Cann $2.00). 

Birds and How to Draw Them, by 
Amy Hogeboom, as good as last year’s 
Dogs and How to Draw Them (Van- 
guard. $1.00). 

This Is the Christmas, by Ruth Saw- 
yer, charming Serbian folk tale (The 
Horn Book. $1.00). 

St. Nicholas’ Travels, “a miraculous 
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biography,” by Hertha Pauli (Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.00). 

And for the younger fry: The Shoe- 
lace Robin, by William Hill and Robert 
Lawson (Crowell. $1.00). 

Little Lost Lamb, by Golden Mac- 
Donald and Leonard Weisgard (Double- 
day. $2.00). 

First Nursery Stories, illustrated by 
Florence Kent; Animals Here and 
There, illustrated by Pelagie Doane; 
A Child’s First Book, by Edward Er- 
nest and Einar Nerman; Away We Go, 
illustrated by Jane Flory; First Nur- 
sery Songs, illustrated by Fini, ar- 
ranged by Leonore Rose Smith; The 
Bible Picture Book, illustrated, par- 
ticularly well, by Florian. Good buys 
(50 cents each); the novel Foldaway 
Series: Susie Is a Kitten, by King and 
Weisgard; Johnny Is a Puppy, by King 
and Weihs; Rollo Is a Bunny, by Nettie 
and Robin King (Garden City. 25 
cents each). 

The Bath Book, by Ridgway, Mapes 
and Hopkins, ingenious; The Martha 
Washington Doll Book, story and cos- 
tumes by Aline Bernstein (Howell, Sos- 
kin. $1.00 each). Where’s My Baby?; 
Anybody at Home?; Feed the Animals, 
three clever wee books by H. A. Rey 
(Hougton Mifflin. 50 cents each). 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: Novena to 
the Mercy of God (Stockbridge, Mass.: 
Congregation of Marian Fathers). 
Rosaries for Russia, by Magnus Seng 
(Montreal: The Campion Press. 10 
cents). Three Saints for the Incredu- 
lous, by Robert E. Holland, S.J., with 
pictures by LeRoy H. Appleton (60 
cents); The Heart in Benediction: 
I. The Divine Praises, II. The Seven 
Words, by Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. 
(25 cents); Democracy in America (de 
Tocqueville). A Symposium edited by 
William J. Schlaerth, S.J. (New York: 
Fordham University Press). What 
Is the Catholic Attitude?, by Wil- 
liam J. Smith, S.J. (New York: Amer- 
ica Press. 25 cents). You and Mary- 
knoll, by Albert J. Nevins (Maryknoll, 
N. Y.: The Maryknoll Fathers. 10 
cents). Woman’s Duties in Social and 


Political Life, by Pope Pius XII, with 
Discussion Club Outline by Rev, Ger. 
ald C. Treacy, S.J. (New York: The 
Paulist Press. 5 cents). 

The Catholic Doctor; Catholics op 
the Police Force, by Francis J, Cop. 
nell, C.SS.R. (Westminster, Md.: The 
Newman Bookshop. 15 cents each), 
The Church of Our Lady of Good Voy. 
age, by Kitty Parsons (North Mont 
pelier, Vt.: The Driftwood Press, 
$1.00). The Song Immortal. A One 
Act Play for Christmas, by Rev. Val, 
Reker; Tomorrow’s My Birthday. A 
One Act Fantasy by Emerson Treacy 
(St. Louis: The Queen’s Work. 25 
cents each). 

Education and Reconstruction, by 
Raoul E. Desvernine (New York: From 
Author). Public Relations, by Edward 
L. Bernays. Vocational and Profession- 
al Monographs, No. 58 (Boston: Bellman 
Publishing Co. 75 cents). Baltic States 
and World Peace and Security Organ- 
ization, by Dr. Alfred Bilmanis (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Latvian Legation), 
Czecho-Slovakia Victim of Communist 
Aggression, compiled by P. A. Hrobak 
(Middletown, Pa.: Jednota Press), 
Plea on Behalf of the Slovak People 
to the United States Congress and the 
World Security Organization (Lake 
wood, Ohio: Slovak League of Amer- 
ica). General Mihailovich and U.S.S.R. 
With Official Memoranda and Docv- 
ments, by Lieut. Col. Zivan L. Kneze- 
vich (Washington, D. C.: From Aw 
thor). Enki and Ninhursag, a Sumerian 
“Paradise” Myth, by Samuel N. Kramer 
(New Haven, Conn.: American Schools 
of Oriental Research. 75 cents). 

International Conciliation: October, 
1945: Universities Committee on Post- 
War International Problems. Sum- 
maries of Reports of Co-operating 
Groups; November, 1945: Interna 
tional Cultural Co-operation, by How- 
ard E. Wilson; Proposed Educational 
and Cultural Organization of the 
United Nations. Draft Constitution 
and Explanatory Statement Issued by 
the Department of State (New York: 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 5 cents each). 
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Our Contributors 


WirTHIN the limits which he has im- 
posed on himself, we find Jasbir 
SuiBLi’s article on “The Palestine Re- 
ality” to be the best statement of a 
very touchy question which we have 
seen. The writer is a Christian native 
of Lebanon, who, after studying at the 
American University of Beirut, came 
to America in 1908 to continue his 
education. He holds his B.S. degree 
from Oberlin College, his Master’s 
from the University of Berlin, and his 
Ph.D. from Columbia University. He 
has been professor of mathematics at 
the Pennsylvania State College since 
1921, and is the author of two works 
in his chosen field, and a contributor 
to various magazines. Mr. Shibli be- 
came an American citizen in 1916, 


It would be a work of supereroga- 
tion to introduce the Rev. JAmMEs G. 
Ketter, M.M., to our readers, for 
though this is his first appearance in 
our pages, we have all known him as 
a living exemplar of the program he 
urges upon us in “You Can Be a Chris- 
topher!” Father Keller has been a 
Maryknoller for twenty years, the last 
fifteen of which he has spent as direc- 
tor of the New York City headquarters 
of that Community. He is well known 
on the radio,—most recently on the 
Hour of Faith program,—is co-author 
of the best seller, Men of Maryknoll, 
associate editor of Field Afar, and a 
contributor to The Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, etc. If this ringing and eminent- 
ly practical appeal does not arouse us 
to stern self-examination and subse- 
quent action, we do not realize how 
bad we are. 


In writing of a “Conversation in an 
Internment Camp” WILLIAM F. O’BRIEN 
knows whereof he speaks, having been 
interned by the Germans for a year 
after Pearl Harbor, prior to which he 
had been a student of economics in 
the University of Warburg. This is 
his third contribution to our pages 
since the first in May. He is at pres- 
ent in his native California, but is 
eager to get into Catholic Action in 
the East 





AFTER a lapse of thirty-six years we 
welcome back to our pages the RIGHT 
Rev. ETHELBERT Horne, F.S.A., Abbot 
of Glastonbury, with his excellent 
story “A Stolen Horse.” Abbot Horne 
was received into the Church and 
joined the Downside Community in 
1879. During the years he has been 
active in educational affairs and has 
given much time to archaeological re- 
search, serving as Vice-President of 
the Bath Archaeological Society, Presi- 
dent of the Glastonbury Antiquarian 
Society, and Joint Director of excava- 
tions at Glastonbury Abbey. He is the 
author, among other works, of Primi- 
tive Sundials, Somerset Holy Wells, 
and Somerset Folk, a new collection of 
which will include his present contri- 
bution. Its totally unexpected denoue- 
ment will appear in our next issue. 


THe Rev. JAMEs A. MAGNER’S pres- 
ent contribution, “Protestantism in 
Mexico,” represents material gathered 
in Mexico last summer as well as per- 
sonal observations in that country over 
a period of years. Dr. Magner is a 
member of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace and the American 
Catholic Historical Association; he is 
the founder and President of the 
Charles Carroll Forum of Washington 
and Procurator of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America since 1940. Among 
his books may be mentioned This 
Catholic Religion and For God and 
Democracy. 


OF the innumerable articles written 
on the occasion of the centenary of 
“John Henry Newman’s” conversion, 
ROBERT WILBERFORCE, C.B.E., empha- 
sizes especially the great Cardinal’s 
“Prophetic Sense,” and considers him 
in relation to our problems today. 
“By some mysterious gift,” he says, 
“Newman foresaw the course of events 
as they were to unroll themselves after 
his death, not indeed in detail but in 
the influence they would exercise on 
the souls of men.” The writer remem- 
bers many an anecdote related by his 
father Henry Wilberforce, who was 
one of the first boys at the Oratory 
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and knew the Cardinal intimately. 
Mr. Wilberforce is a member of the 
staff of the British Information Serv- 
ices in New York. 


PerHaps the secret of WINIFRED 
HEATH’s literary success is that even 
after reaching three score and six, she 
still has a “perfectly wonderful time” 
writing. Her “Amazing Ant” is a fasci- 
nating subject and although many of 
her tales are “tall,” she has indubita- 
ble authority behind her in the shape 
of learned historical treatises on the 
genus oecaphylila! 


A BENIGHTED individual, according 
to some of his less discerning friends, 
Husert N. Hart reads Maritain instead 
of John Dewey. With gentleness and 
charity worthy of his mentor, Mr. 
Hart flays the secular philosophers, 
and in “Naturalism and Dogma” re- 
views the reviewer of the symposium 
Naturalism and the Human Spirit, 
edited by Y. H. Krikorian. Mr. Hart, 
head of the English Department at 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 
City, had a previous trenchant article 
“Nihilism or Christianity” in our De- 
cember, 1944, issue. 


As his initial contribution, W. B. 
FaHERTY, S.J., M.A., writes on the 
social achievements of Western monas- 
ticism in “Look to the Monasteries!”; 
while authoritative in matter, it is de- 
lightfully popular in presentation. Fa- 
ther Faherty was President of the St. 


Peter Canisius Writers Guild during 
1942-43 and is a member of the Catho. 
lic Historical Society, Wisconsin His. 
torical Society and St. Mary’s Rural 
Life Conference. He was ordained to 
the priesthood in June, 1944, and is 
at the moment finishing his Theology 
at St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kans. 
He is a contributor to numerous Cath- 
olic periodicals. 


Poets: On the theme of the Great 
Antiphons Sister Mary IMMACULATA, 
of the Brooklyn Sisters of St. Joseph, 
gives us her lovely “Ecce Venio,” 
Nancy Buckiey of San Francisco 
writes of “Riches Beyond All Meas- 
ure.” DorotHy Hogson (“To a Great 
SINGER”), founder (1936) and director 
of the League to Support Poetry is the 
author of two volumes of poetry, 
Celestial Interim (1933) and Let There 
Be Light (1943). Marcery RvuesusH 
(Mrs. Oxviver D.) SHANK, poet and 
mother of six children, leaves no 
doubt which career comes nearest to 
her heart. “My Masterpiece” is re- 
vealing. S1sTeER MAry St. Virainia is a 
Sister of Charity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, at present a faculty member of 
Clarke College; “Salve, Regina” is her 
first contribution to our pages. JoHN 
BunKER (“The Bait”) has not allowed 
his success in the advertising field to 
interfere with his pursuit of Euterpe 
—fortunately for us. J. Corson MILLER 
is a friend of many years standing and 
“Daybreak,” it seems to us, is one of 
his best. 
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